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A WELCOME TO DECEMBER. 


+ And after him came next the chill December, 


Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 
Aad great bonfires, did not the cold remember.” 


Weicome—Ancient of the year! 
Though thy face be pale and drear, 
Though thine eye be veil’d in night, 
Though thy seatter’d locks be white, 
Though thy feeble form be bow'd 

In the mantle of the cloud— 

Yet, December, with thee come 

All the old delights of home ; 
Lovelier never stole the hour 

In the summer's rosy bower, 

Than around thy social hearth 
When the few we love on earth, 
With their hearts of holyday, 

Meet to laugh the neght away; 
Talking of the thousand things 
That to time give swiftest wings ; 
Not unmix’d with memories dear 
Such as, in a higher sphere, 

Might bedim an angel's eye, 
Feelings of the days gone by; 

Of the friends who made a part 

Of our early heart of heart; 
Thoughts that still around us twine 
With a chasten'd wo divine. 

Bat when all are wrapp'd in sleep, 
Let me list the whirlwind’s sweep. 
Rushing through the forest hoar 
Like a charging army’s roar. 

Or, with thoughts of riper age, 

Wonder o’er some splendid page, 

Writ as with the burning coal, 

Transcript of the Grecian’s soul ! 

Or the ponderous tones unhasp 

Where a later spirit's grasp, 

Summon’d from a loftier band, 

Spite of rack, and blade, and brand, 

With the might of Miracle 

Rent the more than Pagan veil; 

And disclosed to mankind's eyes 

God's true pathway to the skies. 
Every autumn leaf has fled, 

But a noble tree has shed 

Nobler scions from its bough; 

Pale Mortality! ‘tis thou 

That hast flang them on the ground 

In the year's mysterious round! 

Thou that hadst the great “To come,” 

Thing of terror !—Darkness !—Tomb! 

Oh! for some celestial one, 

That has through thy portals gone ! 
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To pour upon our cloudy eye 

The vision—what it is—* to die.” 
Yet, no seraph traveller 

Bends his starry pinions here ; 
Since the birth of hoary Time, 
All is silent, stern, sublime, 

All unlimited, unknown ! 

Father! may thy will be done! 
Let me die, or let me live, 

Kine or Spirits! but—forgive! 


THE INQUIRY. 
Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more 2? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
he loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, “* No!” 
Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some favoured spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, ° 
Stopped for a while, and sighed, to answer ** No!” 
And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth 
Asleep in night's embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 








Might find a happier lot ? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 

| And a voice, sweet, but sad, responded, “* No!” 
| 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 


| 


From sorrow, sin and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d, 
| Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
| Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
) Wav'd their bright wings & whisper'd “Yes, in Heaven.”’ 
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THE VETERAN’S TALE. | pris a friendship of the closest nat, 
vetween us. We studied, eat, sle pt toeth 
A STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. || Whilst boys, and when the strength ot i 
hood began to develope itself, and our: 
|| tions took a wider range in our intere, 
|) with the world, we still clung together. ba 
/an attachment of a more tender nature exjs 
At the commencement of the ebeliaiataaal between my friend and Ellen Wilson, 
contest, [ obtained the rank of captain in a! pride of our village, and as love! lv a being as 
regiment raised in my native district, simul- |the most fastidious taste could imaging 
taneous ly with the elevation of my friend | Beautiful, endowed with accomplis - 
Charles Marshall, to the supreme command ;|| more solid than brilliant, of a sensible "7 
but as he had scarcely attained his twenty- ‘and sound understanding, and above al] ox. 
fifth year, his advancement gave so much ||sessed of that practical piety, which ¢ 
umbrage to older competitors for that honour || the female character in its brightest car), g, 
that many of them declined to serve in a'|renders the impress of the Deity more dis 
subordinate capacity, and tendered their re-||tinctly legible upon the fairest portion of }s 
signation to the commander-in-chief. Anxious | creation, it will not appear surprising that sh; 
to dissipate any dissatisfaction which had oc-||excelled in those useful qualifications, w\ 
curred, the young colonel was on the point! jare so rarely to be found among the daug! ot 
of resigning his commission, and serving as lof the day. 
a volunteer in the ranks, when an order for At an early age she had been left an or. 
the immediate presence of our regiment at)| phan, with scarcely a surviving relative be. 
the head quarters of General P———-, frus-| || side her mother. Their fortune was small, 
trated his intention, and placed him at once || and many an anxious fear for her darling 
in a situation to test his abilities. I will not |child, in case her only parent should be re. 
detail the dangers passed, the hair-breadth|| moved, had that mother entertained. \\ 
escapes—our hopes disappointed and success|/a load was then taken from her mind at the 
sometimes realized—suffice it to say, that} || mutual attachment of her child and t 
after a series of services, in which Marshall| || wealthy Marshall. A day not far distant 
so highly distinguished himself as to be raised |) had been fixed on for their union, when 
to the rank of Brigadier, we fell back and oc-| yar which burst on this devoted 
cupied a strong position in the immediate land, called him from the rosy bowers of lo vi 
neighbourhood of my native village. There||to face the dangers of the “ flood and fi 
was much in the character of my superior || It was after making our first successful ef 
which I admired. He was the only son of a|| in arms, and while in the occupancy of the 
respectable planter, who, by a long course of ifort of S———-, as already intim ated, 
industry and economy, had acquired a consi-||the last sickness and death of Mrs. Wil 
derable property, and his whole soul was bent | occurred, which led to the catastrophe of the 
on the aggrandizement of his son. Nor was'| following narrative. 
affection ever bestowed on a more deserving It was, I well recollect, one gloomy even- 
object. High-minded—generous—open heart-|| ing in the month of October, that the officers 
ed—accessible to all—-the centre and attrac-|/of our brigade not on duty, had collected in 
tion of his cirele—endowed with the highest || the guard room of the old building, which 
attainments, as well as personal attractions, I) served as the temporary quarters of our ch 
had often thought him the beau ideal of those || and a few of his intimate officers. 
chivalrous heroes described by the romances||_ A huge fire piled on the ample hearth, 
of the dark ages. He was indeed not exempt | threw forth its cheering influence, and served 
trom some of “the worst passions common to||to dispel the gloom which seemed to pervace 
our nature—you might at times detect in his|| the assembly. Some were engaged at chess; 
lofty bearing the germs of an overweening ||others stretched on the rude be snches which 
pride, which had not as yet acquired such an/|lined the wall, were discoursing on th 
ascendancy as to materially lessen his habitual ||chances of success in the contest we wer 
condescension. Nor could it escape observa-|/ engaged in; while a few of the more mer- 
tion that the deference with which he ex-||curial of the group occasionally gave vent t 
pected to be treated arose from a vain esti-| that boisterous hilarity which no danger cat 
mate of his own acquirements. The most | damp in the buoyant spirit of youth. Anu! 
objectionable traits, however, which the eye| accountable weight preyed upon my sp! im 
of friendship could discover were an impa-||[ sat absorbed for several hours in a state ct 
tience of control, and a daring impetuosity of || complete unconsciousness, when my reveries 
temperament which threatened to produce} were broken in upon by the quick clatter ofa 
unhappy collisions in the busy world he was) horse’s foot, and the entrance in a few m- 
about to enter. A similarity of tastes had |ments of a trooper covered with mud, al 


“If not for love of me, be given 
Thus much, then for the love of Heaven.” 
Seige of Corinth. 
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grenched with the rain which had been fall- 
ing heavily for some time previous. He bore 
gespatches from the general in chief to our 
commander, to whom he required to be in- 
stantly presented. I had not until this mo- 
ment perceived that Marshall had been ab- 
sent from our society the entire evening, but 
felt no uneasiness on that account. Know- 
ing that it was his constant custom to visit 
every point of his command at the close of 
the day, | seized my hat and rushed from the 
house, anxious to inform him of the unexpect- 
ed messenger. I visited every post. I 
searched every quarter of the encampment 
without success. My fears increased when | 
{returned to the house, where I found the 
group of officers interrogating his servant, | 
who could not give any satisfaction respect-| 
ing him, save that his horse was absent from) 
the usual place. Our second in command in-| 
stantly broke open the despatch, which was} 
found to be an order for the immediate move- 
ment of our troops with the utmost celerity 
toa specified point by break of day, in order | 
to counteract the intended junction of a fresh | 
body of troops, just arrived from the mother | 
country, with the main body of the enemy. | 
The hurry, bustle, and confusion incident to! 
so sudden a movement, left me little time to 
consider the consequences which would re-| 
sult from this seeming neglect of duty. [| 
expected every moment to see him join us. 
ere we took up the line of march, but this 
hope fled from my bosom as the night ad- 
vanced and we rapidly neared our point of 
destination. I revolved over in my mind 
every possible cause which might induce 
him to take such a step without any satisfac- 
tory result. J could not disguise the terrible | 
reflection that his honour and fidelity were 
jeopardised—that however innocent and im- 
perative were the motives which impelled 
his conduct, a gross and perhaps fatal derelic- 
tion of his duty had occurred, in abandoning | 
hiscommand in a period of difficulty and dan- 
ger, without having taken precautionary mea- 
sures to meet any emergency which might 
happen during his absence. But the longest’ 
period will have an end, and after a night of 
incredible labour and toil, which fully sus-| 
tained the former reputation of our soldiers, 
I beheld for the first time in my life the ap-| 
proach of day with a feeling of disgust and 
disappointment. 

We were just emerging from the thick 
pine forest, through which we had_ been 
heavily toiling, when the first rays of the ris- 
ing sun were seen reddening the eastern 
horizon. T’o the south lay Crowley Hill, its 
base buried in the sea-like mist that covered 
the plain, and its peak above rising sharp and 
chisselled against the morning sky. The 
Whole surface of the plain and valley was 


wrapped in a mantle of white mist, covering 
every thing from our sight, so that it was im- 
possible yet to discern whether the new re- 
inforcements of the enemy had effected a 
junction with the main body, now lying post- 
ed, according to our scouts, a few miles back 
of Crowley Hill. We judged, however, that 
the rapidity of our march had outstripped the 
foe, and our leader instantly determined on 
taking up a position on the face of the hill. 
The order had scarcely been given, and a 
company or two detached to the lett to reach 
the hill by another road, than sounds were 
heard in the gloom, and instantaneously a 
sharp rattle of musketry in that direction, be- 


tokened that our comrades had fallen in with 


the foe. Rising in his stirrups, our com- 
mander shouted, “ Advance soldiers, we have 
them in flank,” and rapidly forming, our brave 
troops with a cheer, rushed to the attack. At 
that moment the sun penetrated the fog, it 
wreathed slowly away, and we beheld the 


flank of the British within a hundred yards, 


while at the same time the continued roll of 
musketry announced that our companions 
were attacking them in front. The charge 
was irresistible. ‘Though superior to us in 
nambers, a panic seized upon them at once,’ 
they broke in every direction, and throwing 
away their arms fled madly from the scene of 
action. Our men, cheering as they advanced, 
rushed on in unbroken column, and the two 
detachments united their forces amid deafen- 
ing shouts on the field of battle. It was a 


|glorious action, and not only prevented the 


junction of the reinforcement, but drove them 
back again toward the coast. It was in the 
very moment of victory that I perceived the 
object of my solicitude gallop furiously along 
the line, and stop among the crowd of officers 
that surrounded our chief. After a few min- 
utes conference, [ perceived him take the di- 
rection of the camp, accompanied by an aid 
—and my expectations of his arrest were 
realized by the general himself informing us 
that under present circumstances, he would 
not be justified in the eyes of the army or the 
country in permitting him to resume his com- 
mand; but on the expiration of our present 
service, an opportunity would be afforded 
him of making that defence, which he re- 
gretted, appeared so necessary to his excul- 
pation. An interval of a day or two from 


|the period of his arrest, we made a retrogade 


march to occupy our old quarters. It was 
there I was met by a letter from Charles, ex- 
planatory of his conduct on this unhappy oc- 
casion. Qn the evening of his disappearance 
he had visited the outposts as usual, and in 
the progress of his scrutiny was met by a 
messenger from his beloved Ellen, who be- 
sought him on the instant to hasten to M . 





to receive the last embrace of her mother, 
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then expiring, and who anxiously demanded || the allegiance which he owes his sover, 
that this, her final request, might be com-|;and his country, must be a matter of 
plied with, Only listening to the dictates) gratification, and this is particularly enhanc. 
of his own impetuous feelings, he proceeded||from your character and conduct 
on the instant to M , when the pro-| among the deluded people who seek to sp, 
tracted sufferings of the invalid, and the dis-| the tie which has preserved them in happy. 
consolate situation of Ellen caused a delay|/ness and prosperity. I am comman¢ed to 9. 
which he expected would be only momentary.| sure you that a higher rank than that 
“ Fate,” he wrote, “has been against me, and || joyed with the enemy awaits you, besides | 
I must submit. On the issue of the court-|' glorious consideration of serving on the «: 
martial now in convention on my case, de-|j}of duty. My first Lieutenant, M’Art)y, 
pends all my hopes of future happiness—but)| will attend you on Thursday evening, bp. 
I cannot pursue the theme—let me know the|/tween nine and eleven, P. M. at the chy, 
event personally.” This unhappy result Ij/of M , the place designated in y, 
had to communicate in a few days afterward. || communication. , 
His judges had condemned him to a suspen-|| Joun Marmioy 
sion of any command in the service of his! Commander of his Majesty's Frigate Caro) 
country for one year, at the same time quali-/| To Charles Marshall, Esq.” 
fying their verdict with an eulogium on his}! , : _ 
previous services, which had been the cause} The paper dropped from my hand. I stood 
of their placing on him so lenient a punish. || petrified ps sagan bem rnatio 
ment. He received his fiat with a calmness||* COU/G NOL Dring’ my mind Co believe It possi. 
that astonished me, from the restless and || ble that Marshall, the high-minded and el) 
feverish anxiety which he previously exhi-||@lrous—that energetic spirit whieh had » 
bited,—and with a degree of liveliness which || frequently infused hope and courage into tly 
could not well conceal the bursting heart |timad and wavering—should become an aban- 
beneath, he flung himself upon his horse, and||4oned traitor, willing to plunge the dagger 
set forward, as he expressed himself, his hopes || "0 the bosom of that country for w hich his 
of ambition and usefulness in the solitude of blood had once so freely flowed, thus la) ng 
his paternal estate. A cheerless and gloomy || "P for himself the curses of his friends, and 
waste now seemed spread before me—I felt ithe execration of his country. J treated 
no longer moved by the same spirit of emula-|/@5 the malignant forgery of some wretch whi 
tion which before characterized me. A leth- a to poses — be pose Into the 
argic indolence pervaded my soul and par-|/SU!! Of misfortune, ut the entrance o! b.- 
alyzed all the ae psa i of my mont \len aroused me from the state of uncertainty 
From this state of inaction I was one evening||i2to which I was plunged. Calmly exeu- 
aroused by the receipt of the following billet. || "Z herself for the trouble which she hui 
caused me, she proceeded to relate the event 
which put her in possession of the fatal paper 
“It was only this morning,” she began 
“that Charles preserted himself before me 
| for the first time since the issue of his trial. 
However shocked I was at the change in 
|his appearance, | was still more afflicted st 
‘the deep suffering which he found it imposs- 
ible to conceal. As I was the innocent caus’ 
\of his degradation, [ endeavoured to soothe 
his irritated spirit by all the arguments our 
intimate connexion warranted. | pointed out 
|to him the general commiseration which was 
|felt toward him, and the hope of being imme- 


“Circumstances of the most momentous 
nature to your friend C. M. demand your in- 
stant attention here—delay not a moment if 
within the bound of your duty to comply. 

Ex.Lten Witson.” 


In a few minutes I was on the road to 
M———-, foreboding some misfortune from 
the urgency exhibited by the writer. On 
my entrance to the apartment of Ellen, my 
presence seemed to increase the distress 
which had visibly agitated her for some time ; 
she gave way to the storm of grief which op- 
pressed her; and at length sunk overpowered 
upon the sofa in strong hysterics. I was|| diately reinstated in his rank and consequen’ 
confounded at a demeanor so inexplicable. || fom the exertions of his friends. I implored 
hung over her, and endeavoured to soothe the|| him by the tender ties which bound us,t 
affliction which almost unmanned me. For} | cast off the unmanly regret which weigh! 
a long time her feelings prevented her from || him down, and show a mind unconquerabl 
giving me the explanation I demanded, but} 


by adversity. But it was to no purpose. As 
at length taking a paper from her bosom, she|| » Yast sec I invoked him by the love 


pressed it in my hand, and bidding me in a | professed toward me, to bear up with more 
voice of agony read it, immediately left the | philosophy against his fate, dwelling upon the 
room. Overwhelmed with a new and sudden) felicity still within our reach, in living for 
excitement, I read as follows :— ‘each other, even if forsaken by the world. 

“Sir:—To receive a brave man back toll He heard me patiently but unmoved, an¢ 
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= 
nformed me that this interview was probably | 
ra last for some time—that he had deter-! 
we ed to mitigate his disappointment by visit- | 
ing @ foreign Tand, and seek in a change of | 
«ene to forget, if possible, the blot upon his) 
abel Our union, he continued, was impos- | 
ible while his honour was tarnished. Finally | 
ntreating me to forget that such a being | 
th isted, he left me abruptly; and over- | 
ghelmed with effliction, I had scarcely re-| 
wrped to consciousness, when this paper 
ving on the floor arrested my attention. Oh! | 

did imagine his fee lines had hurried | 

1 £0 far. But it cannot be. That he| 
1 ever become—but no! { will not think 
i and burying her face in her hands, she | 
was for a while unable to control her feelings. 
At length she resumed in a calmer maak’ 
“y our intimate friends ship warranted me in 
king you a partner of the means to save 

n, which Lam resolved to try. Yes—for 
e will, he must listen to me.” 

“But,” said J, “he will already have gone 
to the rendezvous.” 

«Then I am prepared to set out this mo- 
ment to his place of assignation—will you ac- 
company me!” answered the heroic girl. A 
thousand arguments were upon my lips ina 
moment, to dissuade her from taking this 
ten, but with a melancholy smile she put 
er arm Within mine, and led me mechanical- 

om the house. I could no longer resist. 
I cor ntemplated the fragile and tender form 
heside me with mingled feelings of admira- 
tion and pity—commiseration for the wreck 
of hope, and admiration at that moral grandeur 
vhich raised her so far above the feelings 
common to her sex. 

The evening was unusually sultry for the 
season of the year, and I noticed with some 
trepidation the dark masses which began to 
ecupy the firmanent, while the short and 
widen gusts of wind which whistled through 

‘trees indicated, I feared, an approaching 
capes No light guided our path across 

e sandy beach w hich led to the promontory 
nwhich the church of M was situ- 
ated, save the frequent and rapid flashes of 
disclosing the dark forms of the 
alvancing waves, and the glittering spray 
tossed wildly across the frowning heavens. 


clitnine, 


Our path Jay on the margin of the rocky pro- || 
for the delay. 


montory which lifted its bold front high 
against the raging tide. We had already 
surmounted the difficult and rough ascent 
which led to the table land on which the 
chureh was situated, when the wind which 
hed blown with violence, suddenly ceased, 
and the pattering of the large drops among 

ie leaves warned us to seek a covert from 

te ‘cipeeehiue torrent. My companion, 

therto buoyed up by the excitement of her| 
‘pirits, gave way to the 





}intervals from her 


situation, and I bore her almost fainting in my 
arms, to the shelter of the ruined porch of the 
church. Scarcely had we done so when the 
storm burst forth in all its fury; the elements 
seemed to concentrate in one long continu- 
ous driving deluge of rain. For nearly an 
hour it raged with unabated fury, but finally 
the clouds broke, scattered, went scudding 
before the wind, and the moon which had al- 
ready risen, suddenly burst forth in her un- 
rivalled beauty, dissipating the surrounding 
gloom, and bringing clearly out the whole of 
the late frowning scenery. I scanned the 
wild waste of waters before me, and felt 
satisfied that Marshall could not consummate 
his object that night, as no boat could possibly 
approach the coast and live. E ile n sat 
wrapped in a gloomy, ominous silence, and 
nothing save the deep sighs which burst at 
breast, gave evidence of 
her existence. I spoke to her, but the vacant 
gaze and feverish breathing, told how deeply 
intent she was upon the object of her mission. 
I walked hurriedly to and fro on the little 
porch, to relieve, if possible, the sad tener of 
my thoughts. All at once the current of my 


/emotions was checked by the loud barking of 
'a dog; and ina few moments, 


the favourite 
pointer of Marshall burst from a neighbour- 
ing copse, and fawning upon Ellen, gave evi- 
dent marks of recognition. 

“ Let me see him—and alone,” said Ellen, 
roused from her reverie by the caress, hur- 
riedly starting from her seat—* perhaps I 


| wrong his nature—he cannot lend a deaf ear 


to the accents of love—and if not,” she con- 
tinued, with a look of agony, “it were better 
no one saw it but his God and me.” 

To such an appeal there could be no re- 
fusal, and in another instant I had retreated 
within the ruined building. I had scarcely 
effected it, however, when I saw the dark 
figure of a man rapidly advancing through 
the enclosure, and stopping almost opposite 
my companion, throw itself upon the rude 
bench beside her. I had no difficulty in re- 
cognising instantly the form of my friend. 
He seemed highly excited, and appeared as 
if unwilling to look upon his companion, keep- 
ing his eyes studiously fixed upon the ground, 


|or turned towards the still agitated ocean. 


“ You must excuse me, Lieutenant Archer, 
I fancied the storm would pre- 
vent your coming,” he said, unloosing the 
clasp of his drenched military cloak. But in 


so doing, his eyes unavoidably turned in the 


direction of Ellen, and starting as if stung by 
an adder, he gasped, “Gracious heaven! is 
this Ellen’—do I dream’—what does it 
mean?—speak—why this supplicating pos- 
ture?” he continued in a bewildered tone, as 
the fair girl knelt passionately before him, 


difficulties of her ‘looking up into his face with a countenance 
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of wild einaiinaion, and one that ane have | ° « Fllen, have ibewweeed this at your | 
staggered a holier, more justifiable resolution iT would have kept you in ignorance, a 
than. his. 1] nog it would have been better for | 
“What means it?” at last said the heroic!|us. Let this painful interview be clos: | 
girl, “oh! Charles, do not stab me by ask- |! permitting me to escort you home—or ra) 
ing—here is the letter I found after you had || 1 Ellen, join me in my destiny, and let us 4 
left—it explains all; and, Charles,” she con-| | together to a land where ty ranny Is not ¢ 
tinued, looking imploringly up into his face, | justice.” 
and gathering firmness as she proceeded, “T|| “Charles, you might, at least, have 
have come here at every risk, in defiance of |}me this. This a land of tyranny !—has ¢ 
night, careless of the storm, to invoke you by || your blood, and that of thousands, be: 
all you hold dear—love, home, country, your | tor tyrants '—is Washington a tyrant! «© ' 
own Ellen—to pause befure you execute your || little did I think it had gone so iar. It js » 
terrible purpose.’ deed time for us to part,” she continued < 
“ And I lost it there,” ejaculated Marshall, ||ly, but with dignity, “an American maj), 
musingly, “I feared so. But Ellen, Ellen, | ||—the plighted bride of an American s 
you are shivering with cold,—let me assist | ought never to listen to words lik 
you home—how “could you venture out on|/Nay, speak not. Farewell—we mec: 
more—may you repent the wrong don: 


and (od 


)- 


such a night! 

“ Never, never,” answered she energeti-||day to one who has loved you too w 
cally, clasping his hands in hers, “ nntil you}! well as to a bleeding country.” 
promise to abandon your revenge. Qh! “ Hear me, Ellen, for God’s sake,” said tix 
Charles, remember your country—remember || agitated lover, “ 1 meant not—” 
your honour—” || “No, no, I have already heard too my 

“And I do remember it,” he exclaimed, || [t isa long way to my home, and there | 
bitterly, “is it not for that I am what [|| time to be lost. Farewell!” 
am? Disgraced, exiled from my rank, treat- “Ellen, Ellen, are you mad! Will ; 
ed like a coward or a traitor—oh! what is||make me distracted! Oh! why did yous 
life without honour? But I will have my re-|| ject me to this trial ?” } ; 
venge. I will teach them that an innocent!| Charles,” solemnly said his companion, 
man will not tamely submit to wrong. They || without seeming to notice his adjuration, «| 
shall learn that the best way to drive honest|| have implored you by every mortal toto ; 
men from their country, is to proscribe those || go your purpose, but in vain. here is 
who do their duty.” left. If not for the love of me, by your { 

** Charles—Charles,” gasped the maiden, ||to your God, do not bring on yourself the re- 
“you are killing me with your words. QOh!)| morse of having played a traitor’s part.” 
forget all and return. Your friends will see|| The muscles of her companion’s 
you re-instated, and we shall be once more!}|worked convulsively; but before he « 
happy.” answer, a whistle, repeated three times, was 

“It cannot be,” answered the young man,||heard on the beach below. Aftera sligiit 
gazing mournfully upon his companion, “ no|} terval, it sounded again. 

—it is useless to think of it—it cannot be.” “[ must go—it is the signal—come, Elle 

“Oh! Charles,” eagerly said Ellen, per-|| with me, and all shall yet be well.” 
ceiving that her lover wavered, and grasp-|| ‘ Never, never—it is my last request—r 
ing at the ray of hope, “I know all will be|/turn, and [ will never forget my gratitude. 
retraced, and yourself restored to rank. They ||Oh! Charles,” she continued, passiona‘e|) 
cannot do you such injustice as to continue ||clasping his dress, “listen to me—it is | 
your suspension. Return with me. By our||last prayer of her who was once your L- 
early love, our plighted vows,—by the me-/|| len—” 
mory of my sainted mother I implore you to||  “ Ellen—Ellen,” said he, disengaging 

return.” dress. 

The frame of her companion betrayed the|| ‘Charles, for heaven’s sake, hear me.” 
struggles within him as she proceeded, and “ Farewell—l come,” said her compan 
when she ceased there was a momentary si-||turning from her, as the sigaal again s 
lence, broken only by her sobs, and the deep || across the air. 
breathing of her lover. | “Gone,” groaned the maiden wildly, anc 

“ No—it is too late,” at last said Marshall, || uttering a piercing shriek, she fell prostra’ 
slowly, and with terrible distinctness, “ I have | jon the ground, the blood gushing in torr 
pledged my honour; and it cannot be depart- | from her mouth and nostrils. It was but | 
ed from.” || work of an instant to spring to her side, « 

“Say not so—a pledge to do evil cannot|| lift her partially up; while her lover. 
be binding—say you will not C harles, dear || had scarcely yet gone ten ste ps, perc 
Charles. It will break my heart.” "her situation, forgot every thing in the 
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of his feelings, and rushed distractedly to- SYMPATHY. 
wards her. ; = heantifal ¢ eof 
«Ellen—I will not go,” he groaned, “ look Joy - —_ pe the beautiful forms of 
eppsaaaiiiiins y un cumenen on 6 aveniins 
yp love—only one word.” sy _— \y, - W os 1 she — . a = 
oo i ae * ah Gent 
A sweet smile lingered on the countenance | 22g¢! treading the sorrowtul earth, with te 


of the dying girl as she faintly caught his merge. Bg oe of light. a regs caine 
words; she made an effort to extend her, ®*€ UP _ al bd naperrystosg neti coxa 
. ‘i )» s e y y Pse fe see ack We 

hand; a quick shudder quivered through her sy cae . Aes . 1 th mescndiarrten » Ba 
= . o ° > . ) > , y species ut 
frame; and she fell back lifeless into my ve peal ce be th "fe Aeigeee o ae 
arms. Her spirit was in a better world. te ao neo Mel ‘ orce ‘ ; - ane = ’ 
sai . nose 7ho » Happie f anity 
« Oh! God, I have murdered her,” was the || U0%, 08 Whom the happier tot of huntanity 
se gt te gee : ~,| has fallen, communicate the bounty that has 

terrible ejaculation of her lover, as he cast : ; 

ee a been showered on their head, and the wretch- 

himself wildly upon the ground. ak ie tak ee alee elt tin Peathhen of | 
. Z 3 y > en ot 3 

She was buried in the old church-yard, be- ||". ** ; ‘ 4 - 
hea a I + gs misery. The strength that is untasked lends 

side her mother. | It was a fitting place. I! it -elf to divide the load with which another 
: eT its ] » load w y i ‘ris 

never passed the spot without feelings of| bowed cal 5 pon ea that lie ae t] 
» Feeling ‘ial » Cl , vn . 

melancholy awe. Alas! the building is now | ae of aa hacen i han on : 
; ’ ©. | ¢ ~ 3 3 Hose ‘io 
in ruins, and the cemetery almost delapidated. | '““"* rs. ’ “ 


‘ Marshall : are not called to bear are yet willing to in- 
From that _— Ps le all never smiled. | yolye themselves in the sorrow of a brother. 
He abruptly broke off all communication with|| ‘There are, indeed, states of mind in which 

the enemy ; and died about a year after, fight-| 


he battle of C we dare not look, even on its smiling counte- 
ing gallantly, at the battle of mae HW /nance—that glad light affording so strong a 


contrast to the darkness of our own spirits. 
When we leave the chamber in which lie the 
cold remains of one in life tenderly beloved, 
From the Southern Christian Advocate. | we start back in anguish from the cheerful 

We extract the following exquisite Ode from the sunshine and the sky = serenely and happily 

“Scottish Christian Herald,” of July, 1840. If we could beautiful. And ” it often 6, in the common 
live in those exalted spiritual anticipations which the | intercourse of life, when, without such a deep 
Lyrist has embodied in his animated chant, we should | Cane of argo the perhaps, bing — Sometimes 
realize the experience of our Christian Psalmist— assailed with the expression of a Joy which 
|has no place in our hearts. But this proves 
‘how dear is happiness to the human heart. 
_And it is wonderful, even to the sufferer him- 
we iself, to feel how his soul, that at first sullen!y 

REST IN HEAVEN irepelled the light of gladness, soon admits it 

y unconsciously into all its depths, and is be- 

a tog. gre eee ll ag 'guiled into a blessed forgetfulness of trouble. 
Like a sun-beam it dawns ona stormy sky, There are a thousand other cures which na- 
Like th fret glimpse of home to a traveller's eye— ture graciously provides for grief; but we 
a isan that deaelilletieds the auuaieg date cure, | Speak now of that contagion of happiness that 
is breathed from the gentle voice, the spark- 
tg sweet to the weary—“ In hearen there's rest’— | ling eye and the kindling smile; and which 
Tad i amedthtred fom the exer ofthe blest. yg, | §0 touches the breast with a cheerful sympa- 
That none but a spirit can dwell in their light— " thy, that the wretch almost upbraids himself 
0 not like the smiles that here glow on the cheek, for his inward gladness, as if false to the sor- 
jut to hide the deep anguish no language may speak. row which he thinks he ought to have cher- 


“ In heaven there's rest” —Earth’s happiest hour ished more sacredly within his miserable 
Fades swiftly away like a morning flower ; heart. 
| 


Charleston, February, 1840. 


“ And tread the earth beneath our feet, 
With all that earth calls good and great.” 


There—fadeless the bowers, unclouded the skies ; 
There—joy hath no end, and time never dies; 


There--Nature is free from its earliest stain ; } O R PHANS 


There—love hath no sorrows, and life hath no pain, 


zh ‘ There are few situations more solitary, 
“In heaven there’s rest”"—O! how deep that repose! | nf : e ‘ ‘ as 
Life's bitterness past, with its follies and woes; more painful, more moving, than that of an 
Its passions all hush’d, like the waves of the deep, orphan. I remember a school-fellow who 
When tempests expire, and winds are asleep ; had many friends, who were kind to him 
And only soft airs, and odours arise, = 7 ‘Sage a: , 
Like the evening incenes that soars to the skies and fond of him; but he said to me one day, 
S$ . — cane {| - . . . . . 

‘ in speaking of his holiday sports, “1, you 
hose sounds breathe sweet music, ‘ In heaven there's) know, have no father nor mother.” And 
[long to escape to that land of the blest; | there was a look of thouglitful melancholy in 
ag | the prospect, through life’s busy day, his face, and a tone of desolation in his voice, 
oO act and to suffer—to watch and to pray, : . . tre sly > oF =—— 
Then gladly exchange, when the summoneis given, | Which struck me strangely, even young as I 
The tumult of earth, for the calmness of heaven! then was. 
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THE BURNING PR AIRIE. 
BY THE REV. J, A. CLARK. 


In sailing up and down the waters of our 
vat western rivers in a steamer, one is 
‘most forced to become more or less ac- 
ainted with all the passengers on board. 
meals and on a variety of other occasions, 
the passenger 3 are brought into such direct 

ntact, that however taciturn any one him- 
if may be, he cannot well escape hearing 
»ymerous conversations, which will leave him | 

» no doubt as to the calling and character, 
mn seculiar views of the individuals ¢ around | 

», In general, also, after having been on | 

ond a steamer some week or ten days, how- 
ever great may be his own resources, almost 
every individual is prompted to seek relief’ 
fom ennui in an attempt to hold some sort | 

communion with his fellow- ~passengers ; | 
and usually one finds some prominent and | 
arngly marked characters around him, who 
n toderive quite as much pleasure as they 
rart, from the efforts they make to amuse 
interest their fellow-travellers. 

‘We had been on board a steamer several 
éays—having sailed from Louisville to the 
mouth of the Ohio, and then turned our course 
uoward to stem the current of the mighty 
“Father of Rivers,” the vast Mississippi. 





(ur eves had become almost wearied with 
‘mcing the endless sylvan beauties that clus- 
tered around the banks of the smooth-flowing 





o; and the vast, unpenetrated, boundless | 
rest scenes that spread away on either side 
‘us from the abrupt, muddy banks of the} 
The ear had become wearied 

) the monotony of the sharp, rough sound 
‘the high-pressure engine, that was heard 

elessly, day and night. Books scarcely | 

v longer could interest us. ‘The character | 

conversation of most of those around us| 

med exceedingly dull and common-place. | 
re was however one exception. This| 
sfound in a man of almost herculean sta-| 
, Who, we soon learned, possessed great | 
rsatility and vigour of mind. His manners, 
wever, at first appeared so coarse, and his| 
versation so blunt, that we thought there | 
was something exceedingly repulsive con- 
ted with his character. But this impres- | 
0 soon Wore away, and ina few days he 
ne the centre of almost universal attrac- 
t " He was a true Kentuckian of the old 

»~l; he was born and brought up amid the 
“irrng scenes connected with the early set- 

ment of his native state, and was perfectly 

liar with all the war legends, and every 
‘ondy fray from the first movement of Col. 
ne to the final expulsion of all the savage | 
es from this their ancient hunting cround, 
use his own language, he was “« born in 

Indian fort, and through childhood fed upon 
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The anit Prairie. 


settle down upon it. 


bear’s meat, and clothed in buffalo skins.” 
His physical strength seemed enormous, and 
he bore evident marks of being one of those 
brave, reckless characters that find plea- 
surable excitement in facing danger and death 
in every form. Yet he was not destitute of 
the softer and more kindly feelings of our na- 
ture, and withal seemed to have a high and 
reverential regard for religion. 

It was just at the close of a long summer’s 
day, during the weary hours of which our 
steamer had been pushing her slow course up 
the broad current of the Mississippi, that 
there suddenly opened upon us a vast, far- 
extending prairie. Jt was the first that 1 had 
ever seen, and to me it was an object of thrill- 
ing interest,and the more so because for seve- 
ral days we had seen nothing upon either side 
of the river but unbroken and boundless for- 
ests, stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach to the distant horizon. Here was a 
vast expanse in which no tree, nor stump, nor 
stone was visible. Nought met the eye but 
the tall grass, waving in the breeze, bending, 
rising, and rolling to and fro like the waves 
of the ocean after a tempest; and this grassy 
surface interspersed with wild Sentiee of 
every colour, hue and form. 

For a long time I watched this beauteous 
scene, till the shadows of evening began to 
While I continued still 
gazing upon tle prairie, the old Kentuckian, 
who pie near, was making his observations, 
and at Jength remarked, * ‘That prairie on fire 
would be a noble sight! Ihave seen them 
burning in a dark night, while the wind 
| sprung up and bore on the flames like a sea 
of fire. I can tell you a good story and a 
true one about a burning prairie, and a family 
who perished by the conflagration.” 

We were urgent for him to proceed in the 
narrative. He began by giving an account 
of the family that perished in this conflagra- 
tion, with whose history he seemed quite 
familiar. It was a beautiful and touching 
picture of real life that he drew in describing 
this family as they lived somewhere in the 
valley of Onion River, amid the sublime 
mountain scenery of Vermont. He _ repre- 
sented Mr. Norton, the father, as a hardy, 
sensible, and pious New England farmer. 
The family consisted of four children; two of 
whom, James and Lydia, were grown up to 
adult age, while George, the next son, was 
about thirteen years old, and the youngest 
daughter only eight. Mr. Norton had long 
toiled to accumulate a little property, but the 
increase had been so slow, that in a fit of 
discouragement he sold his little farm, and 
determined to emigrate to the er West, 
where he learned lie could purchase land at 
a very low price, and procure the means of 
subsistence with very little labour. He per- 
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suaded himself that by adopting this course, 
he should be doing more justice to his chil-| 
dren than by remaining in a country where | 
property, and even the means of subsistence | 
for a family, could be attained only by years) 
of persevering toil. There was only one| 
heart made sad by this determination, and | 
that was the heart of his favourite and eldest | 
daughter. Lydia Norton was a girl of ex-| 
cellent sense, and some personal attractions. | 
She had interested the affections of a ycung| 
man who had grown up with her from child- 
hood. His father owned an adjoining farm. | 
The two families were quite intimate, and| 
many happy hours had Charles Stevenson and 
Lydia passed together. ‘This proposition of 
emigrating to the Far West seemed to the| 
young people a death-blow to all their long- 
cherished hopes, as the circumstances of the 
young man did not warrant his forming a 
marriage connexion atonce. But true affec- 
tion is ready to make any sacrifice to attain 
its object. As soon as it was a settled point 
that Mr. Norton was to leave, Charles Ste- 
venson offered to accompany him in the capa- 
city of a hired man, if he would accept his 
services. Mr. Norton assented, and every 
thing was arranged accordingly. 





They were now on their way, moving in| 


true western style. They expected to be| 
weeks and months on their journey before) 
they reached their distant home. The family 
and all the effects they bore with them, were 
carried in two stout wagons, each one of 
which was drawn by three yoke of oxen. 
Mr. Norton or his eldest son usually acted as 
the driver of one of these wagons, while 
Charles Stevenson took charge of the other. 
They had already been on their journey many 
weeks, and had penetrated so far into the 


western world as to find it necessary to pitch || 


their tents each night, and seek a lodging- 
place wherever the shades of evening over- 
took them. They at length entered the prai- 
rie country, and were for a while almost 
spell-bound by the wide tracts of plain that 
stretched around them. To them the won- 
ders of the boundless prairies appeared more 
amazing, because they had always been shut 
up by lofty mountains in a narrow dell, and 
had never till now looked abroad upon such 
amplitude and vastness of expanse. 

They had now been travelling through | 
prairie country for several days. It was late | 
in autumn, though the weather continued as| 
bland as summer. The day was bright and 
sunny; the wagons, each covered witha thick | 
tow-cloth awning, and drawn by three yoke | 
of oxen, were moving slowly on through the || 
vast extended region of long grass, now sere 
and dry, which stretched around them like a/ 
shoreless ocean, and yently bent and waved || 
to and fro in the autumnal breeze. No house, 
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nor stone, nor hillock, nor sslinany tree 
seen within the vast circle of the ene, 
\ing horizon. As the sun dec lined, an 
| shadows began to lengthen, the tops of 
grove beyaa to be visible in the dist, 
T he emigrants immediately determin, Pe 
seek a place of encampment for the nig ti 
the neighbourhood of this grove; {oy { 
naturally concluded that they should 

find a spring or rivulet that would fury, 
water for their cattle and for their owy yo 
and fuel for cooking their evening myo 
They had been successful this day ia 
ing a large quantity of prairie hens, and 
anticipating a delicious repast. 

Mr. Norton proposed that James and hip. 
self should go on ahead of the wagons. yy 
get every thing ready by the time they c 
up. They accordingly started off, hay 
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Charles Stevenson to drive the for 
wagon in which the family rode, and George 
to conduct the other. Mr. Norton and James 
however, had gone but a few yards before 
Lydia came bounding through the long, vr 
grass, with the fleetness of a deer, be: ring 
tea-kettle in one hand, and three or four pre 
rie hens in the other. Lydia, as we 
before said, was full of sprightliness and yiya. 
city, and she had too often claimbered up th 
steep and rough sides of the Green Mountains 
to think any thing of a walk of two or | 
miles across the prairie. Her object ina 
companying her father and brother was 
hasten the evening meal; and as her tather 
made no objection, the group moved on wit 
quickened step towards the distant woos 
They had already proceeded full three mies 
when they came to a beautiful spring: 
clear water. Here they all sat down, aud 
with grateful hearts partook largely of ns- 
ture’s refreshing beverage. In the | 
time Mr. Norton drew his pipe from his 
pocket, and having filled it with the cred 
Indian weed, a supply of which he al 
carried with him, he soon ignited th 
by means of his jack-knife and a flint. 
were now only a short distance from te 
woods, and having filled a tea-kettle anis 
pail with water, they went forward and be 
gan to cut up some wood and prepare tor 
kindling a fire. 

And now the sun had set, and the eve 
shades were gathering fast around tx 
Beneath the covert of a large tree a fire was 
burning brightly, over which was suspeli 
the tea-kettle; and all things were ready !* 
the arrival of the party on board of the w uy 
Lydia ran out of the woods a little way 
the prairie to see if she could any wh 
‘|cover the advancing party. She saw | 
}about a half mile distant, moving slow!) 
but she saw at hand, and near the spr 
ll what greatly alarmed her—a smoke 
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aickering blaze. She ran back in great haste 
end said, “Father, I fear in lighting your 
pe you have set the prairie on fire!” 

‘Mr. Norton started up as though a thunder- 
elt had fallen at his feet, and rushed forward 
w ascertain the truth of Lydia’s remark, 
James and Lydia both following him. The 
njoment they had emerged from the woods 
and got into the open prairie, the awful cer- 
tainty burst upon them in a moment! What 
«sight then met their view! The prairie 
was indeed on fire. It was now quite dusky, | 
and the little flickering blaze which Lydia 
had seen had already become a sea of fire! 
The wind drove the flames in the direction of 
their friends, whose escape seemed impossible. 

The long dry grass, which had waved so 
oracefully in the wind, now caught every 
where like tinder, and sent up a long sheet 
of flame that widened and expanded every 
moment, and mounted up with increasing 
brightness and height, as though it would 
reach the very skies. 

The feelings of this group were excited 
simost to agony in behalf of their friends. 
The thought at length struck them that if 
they could only succeed in getting them 
through the long line of flame, they might 
ave them, as the conflagration was evidently 
moving off from the place where they stood ; 
and as the column of flame seemed to extend 
nore to the right than to the left, they em- 
braced the determination to make an effort to 
reach their friends in that direction. Reck- 
less of consequences, wild with despair, they 
instantly rushed forward, and succeeded in 


F vetting in advance of the fire in one place. 


But they soon saw that the enemy was com- 
ing upon them with the speed and the fury 
of the whirlwind. Mr. Norton lifted up his 
voice and shouted aloud, bidding the teams 
tomove in this direction, but no sound was 
returned save the awful crackling of the ad- 
vancing flames. Darkness, too, covered the 
whole vast prairie, save where this sweeping 
column of fire spread its desolating track. 
hey could no where discover a single trace 
of the wagons; and now they began to see 
the peril of their own situation. Already 
were they completely environed with the fire, 
and all retreat seemed cut off. The only 
hope left them was to endeavour to rush 
through the flames and get to the windward 


side of the conflagration. Mr. Norton and || 
James made their way for a while success- 


fully through this awful tempest of flame, the 
caring Lydia keeping close at their heels. 
Atlength a point was gained which seemed 
‘o open the prospect for escape ; not a moment 
was to be lost, for already the fire raged 
tround them like a furnace. Mr Norton, 
‘rawing in his breath, dashed through this 





awiul line of flame, and reached a spot where 





the consuming element ceased to rage, it hav- 
ing already swept away every vestige of com- 
bustible matter. Though scorched and smart- 
ing in every limb, he could not but feel 
grateful to God for this deliverance. He in- 
stantly turned to see what had become of his 
children. At this instant he saw one bright, 
lurid sheet of fire mounting up like a vast 
wave of the ocean, and completely over- 
whelming them! He rushed back to assist 
them, but the flame, like a furnace seven 
times heated, rolled its intense, fiery surge 
back upon him in such a manner that he was 
|obliged to retreat. At this moment he heard 
Lydia shriek—her dress was all on fire, and 
her brother was trying to bear her through 
the raging tempest. When it had in some 
slight degree abated, again the father rushed 
forward—but another gust of wind swept 
such a torrent of fire over the bodies of his 
‘children that it was impossible for him to 
reach the spot where they were. When the 
burning waves had passed by, he strained his 
eyes, but in vain, to catch a glimpse of these 
| objects of his affection. They were not visi- 
ible. At length, as the fire marched on, he 
reached the spot where he had seen his chil- 
dren struggling with this awful element, and 
‘there he found them both, lying on the ground 
i—their clothes nearly burnt off, and their 
| bodies half consumed by the devouring flame ! 
His poor daughter was gasping in death, and 
his son so dreadfully burned that he could 
iscarcely move a limb. The fire was still 
burning the roots of the grass around and be- 
ineaththem. A little distance, however, there 
| was a spot where the consuming element had 
|exhausted itself; to this place he endeavoured 
to remove his children. Poor Lydia almost 
expired in his arms. As he laid her down 
on this black and scathed spot of earth, she 
‘faintly said, “Christ is my hope! Jesus can 
make this resting-place ‘soft as downy pil- 
lows are!’” The father hastened to remove 
his son to the same spot. He there laid him 
with his face turned towards his sister. He 
soon saw that she was dead, and said to his 
| father, “ This is a sad night for us; Lydia is 
gone, and | think I shall soon follow.” 
| This is an hour,” replied his father, “ in 
which all we can do is to look to God. He 
has said, ‘ when thou passest through the fire 
‘I will be with thee.’” 
“Will you pray with me, dear father?” 
“J will,” said the agonized fether, and 
kneeling down on the blackened earth, while 
bending over one child already dead, and ano- 
ther almost ready to expire, he cried unto 
God for help and mercy. When he arose 
from his knees he perceived that James’s 
breathing was more rapid and embarrassed 
than it had been before. A dreadful fever 
was burning through his veins, 
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" shall soon be, eid the dying son, 
“where the flame can no longer kindle upon 
me; and I shall be able to bathe in the cool, 
refreshing stream that flows from the throne 
of God and the Lamb.” 

“ God grant,” said the father, “that an en- 
trance may be ministered unto thee abundantly 
into his everlasting kingdom.” “ Amen,” re- 
sponded James, and died. The chill of death 
had suddenly come over him, and his spirit 
fled to the presence of his Maker and Jndge. | 

The father sat for a long time on the ground 
gazing upon his dead children. The curtain 
of darkness was drawn over the scene—but 
here and there dissipated by the dying and 
reviving embers, and flickering flame that 
still lingered on almost every spot over which 
the awful conflagration had swept. An un-| 
steady, lurid light, just sufficient to reveal the | 
wide-spread scene of desolation, was thus 
flung over the dark and blackened waste 
where the consuming element had a few! 
hours before rode on in his resplendent car. 
At the distance of a few miles, and as far to 
the right and left as the eye could reach, rose 
one vast extended column of flame, mounting 
up to heaven amid the darkness of mid-night, | 
and marching on with the speed, and fierce-| 
ness, and fury of the whirlwind. It was an| 
awful and sublime sight! Here the father) 
sat by the side of his lifeless and unbreathing | 
children ; the stillness of solitude was around 
him ;—and there, bursting up from amid thick | 
darkness, was this tremendous conflagration, | 
which seemed so bright, and fierce, and aw-| 
ful, that one could hardly refrain from think- 
ing it would burn up the world and melt the| 
elements with its fervent heat. 

But I ought before this to have told the) 
reader the account the Kentuckian gave of 
the fate of those who were connected with 
the advancing wagons. They had seen the 
smoke of the tire that was to cook their even- 
ing meal curling above the trees, and directed 
their course to that point as the spot where | 
they should meet their friends. They were) 
not at all aware of the coming of this awful | 
conflagration, or of the approach of danger, | 
till they saw the whole prairie directly be-| 
fore them lit up with one extended sheet of 
flame. No one can depict the terror, the an-| 
guish, the horror of that moment! No one! 
can depict the sublimity and grandeur of the | 
scene that at that moment burst upon their 
view! But fear and wild distraction took 
complete possession of the whole company. 
The very cattle that drew the wagons seemed 
to sympathize with them, and to discover at 
once that their fate was sealed. 

Ve have already remarked that the fire 
extended more rapidly in one lateral direction 
than the other. This Charles Stevenson ob- 





served, and immediately sought to take ad-| 
vantage of it, and if possible get to the wind- || 


g Prairie. 





ward of the fire. But long before they ro. 
the line of the flame, the fire had ‘ex, 
miles in this very direction. It was to 
—there was no escape—the fire was eyo, 
moment approaching them. Mrs, No:,; 
clasped her young daughter to her bosom 
sat still in the wagon. The oxen, as ; 
flames advanced, became perfectly unis», 
ageable. They rushed forward with the 4 
of wild and maddened beasts into the thicko. 
of the flames. The one team took one dire. 
tion, and the other another, but both of tho» 
continued to move on through the 
column of flame, till at length the cat 

after another fell down in the yoke, s 

by the flame, and bellowing as thous 
agonies of death. Long before the last oy 
had fallen, and the wagon had ceased to moyo 
Mrs. Norton, with her youngest child claspe 
to her bosom, had given up the ghost. 

tow awning which covered the wagon jy 
which she rode, took fire almost as soon as 
they met the line of flame, and instantly 
the combustible materials in the vehicle wor 
in flames. Escape seemed impossible, fi 
already the oxen were moving with the speed 
of the wind through the thickest of the f 

and Mrs. Norton, clasping her child 1 
bosom, yielded to her fate, committing : 
God. Poor George, not able to keep ; 
with the team he drove, as he saw the flame 
marching on, sought by running to escay 
from the devouring element, but the attempt 
was vain. The whirlwind of fire soon : 
took him, and like a resistless sea, rolled it 
burning waves over him. When 
Stevenson saw the team he drove could no 
longer be controlled, and that in order t 
low them he must encounter certain ¢ 
he left them to take their own course, : 
sought to rush throuch the line of fla: 
which had now become so expanded, tha 
before he passed the fiery column, the 
was almost burned from his bones, and ! 
length fell down upon the burning eart 
unable to move a step farther. Thi tires 
moved on with awful, unabated fury ov: 
wide and far-extended prairie. No onet 
looked upon that awful sight could have ! 

to have exclaimed, “ What a time it w 

for the ungodly when this whole world sia. 
be on fire !” 


When the morning came, a most mes 


choly spectacle was presented to view ov 
that blackened plain. 
human form alone, was seen slowly mo\ 


amid the scene of desolation—and that was 


Mr. Norton. He found Charles Sevenson 


i|in the last agonies of death, from whor, he 


ever, he learned the particulars above 
This young man soon expired ; and Mr. Nor 


ton, alone, of all that emigrant train, was eft 
to tell the sad story of THE BURNING PRAIRIE. 


Christian Keepsake for !>s" 
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a Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

Me Eprtor,—I send you “A leaf from my Journal.” 
it is a Verbatim transcript from the diary of a friend; 
and if upon perusal you shall deem it worthy of a 
place in the Garland, it is at your disposal. It was 
written mostly upon the summit of “ Old Grey Lock, 
ynder the impulse of feelings inspired by the noblest 
view of scenery which the Bay state can command. 
It laysno claim to original thought. It has, however, 
the merit of giving the “ first impressions” of a mind 
deeply sensitive to the “unwritten poetry and silent 
precepts of Nature teaching mora] truths.” 

W. R. 8. 
OLD GREY LOCK, 
A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 

Saturday, Oct. 10, 1840.—To-day, for the 
frst time, I ascended the summit of Old Grey 
Iock. It is about four thousand feet above 
the level of tide water, and is the Himmaleh 
of Massachusetts, being the highest point in 
thestate. It takes its name from the circum- 
stance of its top being covered with frozen 
vapours most of the year, which gives it the 
appearance of some “ reverend head, silvered 
cerwithage.” An astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observatory has been recently erected 
on its peak, for the purpose of synchronous 
observations with one at Williams’ College; 
which is in the valley at its base. It was 
mrtly to visit this that I resolved to go up. 
My chosen companion in this excursion from 
the lower world, was a class-mate of an ac- 
tive and powerful mind, of fine taste and 
sprightly imagination. The day was clear, 
and the air calm and temperate. With such 
an associate, and with every facility for such 
an expedition, I set off in fine mood. We 
commenced our ascent upon the east side, by 
acircuitous path winding along the defiles 
of the mountain; it is passable by carriages, 
though in many places more comfortable for 
footmen than for those who disdain the toil 
of climbing with their muscles, for the way 
was rough for wheels. Our course presented 
nothing of material interest, for though we 
were conscious of rapid elevation, we could 
not well compare our height with the valley 
below, for dense thickets on either side inter- 
cepted the view. Occasionally, however, 
tirough a thin opening we could look down 
several hundred feet into some deep ravine, 
tll the autumnal hues of vegetation faded 
into dusky uniformity. At length we opened 
into a small but irregular clearing, and a 
world burst upon our view. We had reached 
ie apex of the mountain. I forebore to look 
around me till I should ascend the upper 
balustrade, or terrace of the observatory. 
Here a single glance afforded a rich reward 
for our toils. We were in the eyrie home of 
dark thunder-clouds and wintry storms. 

We sometimes feel emotions which chal- 





jlenge utterance in the “tame symbols of 
thought.” It is then we feel the penury of 
Janguage to express the deep and mysterious 
workings of a spirit communing with Nature. 
Such were my feelings as | looked abroad 
upon the largest portion of earth that ever 
fell within the range of my vision. I felt my 
pulse quicken, though my breath seemed 
nearly suspended. Once before I have ex- 
perienced the same indefinable, irrepressible 
sensations of admiration, sublimity, and awe; 
it was on the verge of Niagara, as | peered 
over into its abyss of thunder and toam. 
There was, however, this difference ; one was 
Nature in the majesty and solitude of repose ; 
the other was the chaotic grandeur of her 
elements in fearful agitation. 

The vast sweep of scenery around me in 
every direction, gave the wide expanse be- 
neath a billowy appearance; like the ocean 
in the turbulence of a tempest. I seemed 
elevated into the serenity and solitude of the 
sky, while the world was spread out below 
like a chart mottled with a thousand rocky 
reefs. High hills and deep ravines were 
alone visible in the distance, for the oblique 
position in which every thing was viewed, 
blended smaller elevations and depressions 
into plains. Above these, on the edge of the 
horizon, lofty mountains rose in dim outline, 
seeming to meet the incumbent heavens. 
Thus the whole scene was like a mighty am- 
phitheatre in the centre of which arose the 
stupendous pile of Old Grey Lock. From 
this peak Mount Holyoke and Monadnoe, 
Mount Washington, and the Catskills are 
seen standing out in full relief, like bastions 
at the quadrangular points of a mighty ram- 
part. These are the prominent objects of 
this almost boundless panorama ; but within 
its circuit are objects of no less interest, as 
landscape embellishments, A more happy 
combination of woodland and glebe cannot 
well be conceived. The effect was height- 
ened at this season of the year, when dame 
Nature is attired in her parti-coloured vesture. 
To diversify the view still more, you have 
bright streams exultingly pursuing their tor- 
tuous course; and beautiful lakes sparkling 
in the sunlight. like tremulous vases of mol- 
ten silver. Whata place for reflection! If 
any thing can inspire salutary thought, and 
lead man to consider his proper relation to 
God and his fellow-beings, it is such a view 
as is here presented, with its appropriate in- 
cidental suggestions. Raised above the din 
and commotion of the busy world, standing 
on one of Nature’s own altars,—how glorious 
in power, how fearful in majesty, and how 
infinite in all his perfections does God appear. 
We may well fancy the sweet singer of Israel 
among the mountains of Judea, when he 
penned some of his sublimest poetry. It was 
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The Dying Girl’s Request. 





probably in connexion with his devotional 
feelings, awakened by a survey of God’s 
works ftom the heights of Tabor and Her- 
mon, that he exclaimed with such fervid elo- 
quence: “ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God.” “For who in the 
heavens can be compared unto the Lord, 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy 
name.” 

Indeed, if there is any place that will lead 
man to adore God, and at the same time give 
him just views of his own weakness, and the 
unworthy pursuits of wayward humanity, it 
is upon the pinnacle of some lofty mountain,— 
shut out from the grosser elements of life, its 
turmoil and its passions,—ambition, pride and 
avarice, all seem like the illusions of some 
Utopian dream ; if they attain to their highest 
expectations, how limited is their duration 
and control! In a few years every ambitious 
effort, every proud resolve, and every cove- 
tous purpose will have been crowned with 
success, and their airy fabrics have been dis- 
solved, or have resulted in bitter chagrin and 
deep disgrace. From such an eminence how 
diminutive does the most ample domain of 
wealth appear! It shrinks into insignificance, 
while the whole broad earth seems but the 
footstool of God. What then is all its fleet- 
ing pageantry? its honours how empty! At 
best, it is to be admired and applauded by 
creatures as helpless and capricious as our- 
selves, and then sink into the silence of obli- 
vion. How few of the devotees of fame con- 
sider that the acclamations of the multitude 
cannot echo from the charnel house and the 
grave. Such reflections divest the gaudy 
trifles of earth of their luring power; while 
man, immortal man, stands forth with all the 
high destinies of his moral nature resting 
upon himself. How fearful is it to live with- 
out appreciating the responsibilities and lia- 
pilities of an endless existence. 

The sun was fast sinking to the blue ridge 
of the distant mountains when we began to 
descend. We lingered, however, for a few 
moments to see the shades of declining day 
climb the high hills in the east. They first 
crept along the vallies, then gradually run 
up the acclivities, till at last the rich hues of 
departing sunlight were seen to linger and 
flicker for an instant upon the summit, and 
then leap away to heaven. Apt emblem 
of the Christian’s glorious departure from this 
“valley of sorrows!” Borne upward by the 
stern trials of life, how do his hopes brighten 
as earth darkens upon his vision; and finally, 
with what exultation does he leap away to 
the realms of light and life. - 


Lanesboro, Mass. 








From the Register and Observer 
THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


“Dear mother, part the curtain folds 
That fall around my bed, 

And raise the casement for a while, 
That closes near my head; 

They say that summer voices now 
On every breeze are heard— 

O, let me hear, once more, the strain 
Of the rejoicing bird! 


In dreams, last night, I sat beneath 
The weeping-willow tree, 

That bends above the stream, which flows 
Around the grassy lea— 


I plucked the bright wild flowers, that bloom 


Beside the gentle rill, 
And heard the tones of other days— 
O Jet me hear them still!” 


“ Sweet child, that casement can admit 
No song of stream or bird: 

The breeze that fans thy wasted cheek, 
By no wood-note is stirred : 

The heated pavements echo back 
The tread of thousand feet, 

And the deep roll of business’ tide, 
Thy waiting ear shall greet. 


The high brick walls that close thee in, 
Shall meet thy glance alone; 
No broad green fields spread to thy view, 
My sad and sinking one! 
Yet one familiar form is near— 
One childhood voice is heard— 
Though shut forever from thy ear 
Is song of stream and bird. 


A few brief days, and she shall list 
For cherish’d tones in vain; 

And vainly seek the vanish’d form, 
She ne’er may see again: 

The stream may run its winding course, 
The meadow bloom as fair, 

Yet all that made those beauties dear, 
Shall then be wanting there. 


Whilst thou, blest one, unprison’d, free, 
Mid scenes that know no change, 

Through fields of boundless, fadeless bloom, 
Untried, shalt ever range! 

Then turn thee from the shadowy past, 
To glories yet to come ! 

And hear the accents of that voice, 
That bids thee hasten home!” 


*Q, yes! [ hear, [ hear it now! 
Take, take me to my rest, 

And let me lean this aching brow 
Once more on that dear breast! 

T'was here my earliest breath I drew, 
Here breathed my earliest sigh, 

O fold me closer in thy arms— 


Here, mother, let me die !” AS. 
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Eugene; the Afflicted Husband. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 

EUGENE.—THE AFFLICTED HUSBAND. 
Founded on Fact. 

BY HENRY JAMES BOGUE. 


A wasting sorrow doth inherit 
A palace framed with wondrous art; 
That palace is the human spirit,— 
That victim is the broken heart. 
From a MSS. Poem. 


here are, perhaps, no periods in the tem- 
sestyous and chequered life of a husband, 
jyring which he suffers such intense sorrow, 
ss when his beloved and cherished consort is 
syatched away without those premonitory 
warnings, Which invariably pave the way, 
ani prepare the affections to receive the 
awiul shock destined to be inflicted upon 
them. The unendurable anguish that for a 
time depresses the living, and shuts out all 
the consolatory reflections, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances spring up to soften the 
jeslation of grief—the agony of affliction. 
The mourner weeps as one without soul- 
sothing hope, and in the midst of his sor- 
row, deep and death-like, is ready to ex- 
caim— 
Oh' had I died for thee—or with thee might have died! 


No language can describe the agoniziny 
throes which harrow up the husband’s soul, 
nor tell the utter misery of the dreadful hour, 
when the whole world is considered a wild 
and dreary waste, robbed of its life, light, and 
beauty, and despoiled of “the green spot” 
which had been the chosen resting-place of 
the heart, and which man’s most holy and 
sacred affections had converted into a mortal 
paradise, 

Such was the troubled whirlwind of pas- 
sionate grief which was hurriedly sweeping 
through the mind of Eugene, on the sudden 
demise of his amiable wife Matilda, which 
happened in July, 1836. Four years had 
elapsed since they were joined at the altar, 
and during that time they had lived happily, 
every day more closely enchaining her to the 
tender and affectionate heart of Eugene. 
His love grew more and more engrossing ; 
and now to be summoned away in the very 
‘pring-time of her loveliness—to have the 
inks burst asunder forcibly and without warn- 
ing—the pang was too great for human en- 
turance, and he paced agitatedly to and fro 
lie apartment, every motion indicative of the 
*xtremity of distress, with glazed and blood- 
‘lot eye, and flushed brow, and pallid cheek, 
while his loved partner lay before him, calm, 
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which had been, whilom, its shrine, to its 
“true home;”"—her countenance still re- 
tained the same bland, benign expression, 
almost amounting to a smile, that had ever 
dwelt there when in his presence. 
Matilda, in the enjoyment of health and 
happiness, had been removed by the inscruta- 
ible decree of Providence, which bewilder and 
‘perplex man’s limited perceptions. Nipt in 
\the bloom and vigour of life, after only a few 
‘hours’ illness—apparently threatening no dan- 
ger—Eugene had left her to seek medical 
aid, and on returning found her dying. One 
faint smile, one feeble effort to grasp his hand, 
and she departed: and though many bitter 
hours passed away, the intensity of his sorrow 
had suffered no alleviation. 

In vain his mother, Clarissa, had clasped 
him in her arms, and had joined her tears and 
lamentations with his;—the sympathy of 
sorrow, instead of lessening, appeared to add 
to his misery. In vain his father had poured 
into his ear the gentlest and kindest words 
of comfort—all was unavailing: the tempest 
had been too dreadful—had stirred too deeply 
the mighty stream of passion to subside hasti- 
ly, and though its continuous rage had become 
in some degree stilled, the fitful gusts that 
came with overwhelming violence at inter- 
vals, were even more terrible and appalling 
than its first sudden vehemence. 

The sombre shades of evening were gradu- 
ally darkening the chamber of death, when 
Eugene seated himself beside the bed, and 
taking the small and delicate hand—now 
deadly white as alabaster,—of his consort, 
Matilda, between his own, he sobbed and 
wept without intermission, but in a quiet and 
more subdued mood. Presently his sobs be- 
came less audible, his chest heaved less con- 
vulsively, and ere long, deep, sepulchral si- 
lence reigned throughout the room, and he 
slumbered in his uneasy position, still holding 
the hand of Matilda, and dreaming probably 
it returned its pressure. His father and mo- 
ther remained in the room, but neither moved 
nor spoke, grateful that sleep had visited their 
afflicted son, and earnestly praying that com- 
fort might be afforded him in his extremity. 

Great, indeed, was the loss that had this 
day been inflicted on Eugene. Two months 
before this awful visitation of “grim death,” 
his vessel, containing a valuable cargo, 
| amounting to some thousands of dollars, was 
lost. No insurance. Thus was he reduced 
| from a lofty height to poverty. He found 
himself, his young wife, and aged parents, 
|}all dependant on him, absolutely beggared. 

















dlacid, and even yet beautiful, as if buried in|| All his hope was in that shipand cargo. He 
tte sweet sleep of holy innocence and happy || knew not how he could retrieve his shattered 
childhood. The angel of death had indeed || fortune. 

ven too certainly her visitant; but her spirit | The mere loss of wealth for his own sake 
had departed from the earthly tabernacle|ihe would have disregarded, for he felt the 
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Mt Psalm 








manly consciousness that his energies would | 
sooner or later enable him to rise above his | 
present poverty. But when the cruel, cold, | 
and stern world turned against him—when 
those to whom he had naturally looked for 
sympathy and support were the very first to 
shun him—when the friends of Matilda and 
himselfj—alas! alas! they were summer || 
Jriends,—looked distantly and with scornful 
eyes on him, when insult or miserable con- 
tempt met him—(for all are not men who 
wear the human form)—in place of delicate 
kindness—his proud and indignant spirit) 
swelled within him: and bitter, bitter was) 
the anguish with which he turned away, de-| 
termined to forsake a scene where every hand | 
seemed stretched out to sink him. 

It was now that the tenderness of Matilda, 
came as a shield between him and his out-| 
raged feelings; every thing that woman’s| 
love could do, she did with a grace and a 
delicacy no less touching than beautiful. | 
Though pained, and feeling, herself, most sen- | 
sitively, the ungenerous and unmerited con-| 
duct to which he was exposed, she tried to! 
divert his attention, and made him feel that, | 
although the world had for a time deserted | 
him, he had a little kingdom within his own| 
home, where he was loved and honoured as| 
he had ever been. 

Keenly and bitterly had the experience’ 
been forced upon him, that those whom we 
make friends— 


| 
1} 


And give our hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in our fortunes, fall away 

Like water from us,—never found again 

But when they mean to drown us. 


And when by her efforts she had succeeded | 
in restoring his mind to some degree of | 
equanimity, he blessed and almost idolized| 
her. Sacred influence of woman! Pure} 
fountain of man’s happiness! Holy, indeed, 
are the emotions born beneath the shadow of | 
thy endearing love! Happy, aye, blessed is! 
he, who in the partner of his bosom finds a| 
soother of woe, and a being truly lovely. | 
Poor he may be—but poverty is no crime—| 
despised and contemned: but he has a jewel| 
beyond all price, and a treasure he may en-|| 
joy when the dark clouds gather, and the| 
pelting storm beats, which will be a guiding 

star, a beacon, a support in the gloomiest 

hour, and the heaviest affliction which hu-| 
mavity can endure! 

The very intensity of sorrow is its own| 
best antidote. Nature, exhausted by mental | 
torture, sinks into repose, and balmy sleep 
comes soothingly over the senses. | 

Eugene, after several hours of profound | 
forgetfulness, awoke, still retaining the hand | 
of Matilda, now warm and moist as his own, 





and for a moment he deemed she slept. But, 


of Life. | 


the painful reality soon came; and 1} 
tears flowed, he was calmer, and, after Fi 
printing one long and passionate kiss oy |... 
cold forehead, smooth as monumental ark 
he resigned her hand, and suffered himse 
be led away by his sorrowful mother. y 
had been seated beside him. a 
The last sad offices were paid to Matijis’. 


|clay-cold remains, and the hearse conyey, 
| the body to its final resting-place, followe, hy 


the disconsolate and almost heart-broj: 
Eugene. The grave was soon filled up oy:- 
all that was mortal of the fond and lei 
Matilda; and the sorrow-stricken hush») 
turned away with the conviction that y.: 
her were interred his happiness, his hopes 
and every thing which could have given » 
charm to his future existence. a 
Time gradually assuaged his grief-saddensj 
mind, and his parents spoke tenderly to him, 
A situation as book-keeper offered, and wit) 
gratitude did he. embrace it. By being; 
nomical, he supported his parents and | 
self in a neat little house, for his former jos 
obliged him to quit his granite mansion, ang 
let it, after having dismissed al] his domes. 
tics. Although contentment appears on thy 
countenances of his parents and himself, « 
frequently is he seen at Mount Auburn, on the 
grave of hisoft-remembered consort— Matilda, 
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From the Christian Examiner. 
A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! life is earnest; 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footsteps that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving—still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 
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The Horse Blanket. 
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From the Lady’s Book. 


THE HORSE BLANKET. 
BY N.C. BROOKS. 


“ Filial ingratitude ! 
Js't not as if this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to it?” 


Tue commandment which enjoins parental 
reverence may be justly regarded as the most 
important of the Decalogue ; for obedience to| 
parents is not merely the first social duty which | 
devolves upon man, but the first of all duties. | 
The infant mind can comprehend the claims 
of parental authority, as a visible power, at 
an earlier period than it can recognise those 
of the invésible divine majesty ; and in render- | 
ing homage to the requirements of the former 
it is prepared for submitting its faculties to the | 
guidance of the latter-—the parent on earth is, | 
to the dawning intellect of the child, the visi- 
ble representative of the Father in heaven. 

Hence the importance of the early inculca- 
tion, and the proper discharge of this duty— 
the frst which we owe to man—the first to| 
lead our minds by necessary gradation to the! 
love and obedience of God. If the first im-| 
pulses of the heart be right, will they not be | 
likely to continue sot If the first duties of 
life be performed properly, has not the soul 
been strengthened in virtue to discharge those 
which may succeed! But alas! if the child 
casts aside the allegiance which he owes to 
his parents—trampling alike on the better in-| 
stincts of nature and the law of God, who may | 
have hope that his after course will be in obe- 
dience to the dictates of Heaven—of virtue or 
ofhonour? Ifthe stream be poisoned at its 
fount, what power shall purify its waters in 
their devious meanderings ! 

Henry Addington was a tradesman who 
sept a shop in one of the humbler streets of 
london, He was of obscure parentage, but} 
ofcorrect morals and good feelings. Without 
education and with but ordinary understand- 
ing, he had been enabled by early industry 
aid economy to realize funds to commence 
shop-keeping in a small way. His strict at-| 
tention to the affairs of his store, his probity, 
and his obliging disposition soon extended his 
business; and fortune ran with a current for 
ever deepening and widening the channel of 
gan, untilhe began to look forward to 
independence. In time, he actually became 
wealthy, but in an unauspicious moment for-| 
got his usual prudence, and tempted by the 
extravagant promises of another tradesman, 
confided most of his funds to him to be expend- 
&! ina magnificent speculation. ‘The failure 
oi the enterprise and the dishonesty of the 
merchant with whom he had established the 
connexion nearly ruined him—in the short 
pace of twelve months the earnings and gains 


of nearly a fourth of a century were gone— 
and he was left almost destitute, to commence 


|jthe world anew, trusting to the slow yet cer- 
|| tain additions of prudent trade to repair the 
|| ruins of deceitful speculation. A new motive 
}was also added to insure renewed exertion; 
|| for, some time before his losses, he had taken 


a wife, and the wish was natura] to make a 
prudent provision for his family. His honest 
and persevering endeavours were crowned 
with due success, and he began to recover 
from the blow which his affairs had received 
—until he had satisfied the claims that were 


considerable value. 

In a few years his wife died, leaving one 
son, a child of seven years, the survivor of 
several children that had been the fruit of their 
marriage. Fletcher being thus the only natu- 
ral tie that remained to the tradesman, the 
affection which had been bestowed upon the 


jothers seemed to be concentrated upon him; 


and he was accordingly nurtured with great 
tenderness. His inclinations were seldom 
thwarted, his humour was indulged and his 
wishes gratified, however exorbitant—in a 
word, he was a pet—and as is usual with pets, 
the spoiled child of indulgence. 

Conscious of his own mental deficiencies, 


\|the father was anxious to afford his son the 


advantage of a good education, and therefore 
sent him to the most expensive schools, 
Fletcher mingled here with those who were 
from walks of life superior to that in which he 
moved—and in the little friendly visitations 
which he made to the houses of his school- 
fellowg, witnessed a splendor and display of 
living that made him look with contempt on 
the humble appointments of his own home. 


'|A passion for luxury and ambitious parade 


became in his mature life one of his strongest 
excitements, Although his father’s simple 
manners, and plain dress and conversation 
were at times mortifying to his pride, Fletcher 
was not insensible to the kindness which he 
had experienced—he was in reality grateful 
for the love and benefits of which he had been 
the recipient. And the good old man in the 
innocence and fondness of his heart, in the 
humble estimate which he formed of his own 
character, was led to pardon his son’s impro- 
priety, even when he seemed to regard with 
mortification and disdain the plain understand- 
ing and ancient manners of the author of his 
existence. 

Fletcher in due time was associated with 
his father in trade, and the prompt despatch 
of the former with the experience of the latter 
insured general success in their enterprises. 
But at length Fletcher determined to marry, 
‘and importuned his father to retire from busi- 
‘ness to domestic ease, and give up the affairs 
of the firm to his sole direction. The old man 
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wasadvanced in years, and required repose, and 
was not unwilling to escape the cares of mer-) 
cantile life, and therefore acceded to his wishes. || 

A dashing new sign, with “ FLercHer Ap- || 
DINGTON,” in letters of gold, usurped the place | 
of the plain white one with “ ADDINGTON AND | 
Son” upon it in black letters, and the son| 
“ante diem” entered upon the heritage of his 
father. At the same time a residence was) 
purchased near the city, combining the ad-| 
vantages of town and country, and the title 
made out in the name of the son. The good) 
old man committed all things into his hands) 
—his stock in trade, his money, his house, his| 
all; and was to spend the calm evening of his| 
days in uninterrupted ease with his children, a 
pensioner upon the undoubted gratitude of the 
son to whom he had relinquished every thing. 

He did not for a moment reflect that chil- 
dren, accustomed from earliest infancy to re- 
gard their parents as their natural protectors, 
never feel their dependence in receiving bene- 
fits or gifts through life; but that the case is 
very different when parents come to receive a 
dependence upon their children; and that in 
the tenure of some property in their own 
hands, they have the guaranty of love and ten- 
derness from them in the double feeling of gra- 
titude and of interest. In confidence and) 
affection he bestowed all, and looked for filial 
piety to sooth the declining eve of one whose 
turn of life had been toil. In the love of his 
children, in the cessation from labour, and the 
companionship of a few tried old friends, he 
hoped to abide quietly the time of his depart- 
ure, and lie down at length with tranquility 
on the couch of death. 

Fletcher’s wife was a fashionable woman, 
the daughter of a gentleman who had been 
rendered bankrupt by his expensive living.— 
‘To her husband she brought no money ; but on 
the contrary an ambition for display and prodi- 
gality for which his means were entirely inad- 
equate. Proud, supercilious, and selfish—a 
heartless votary of fashion—it is not to be pre- 
sumed that she was either calculated or dis- 
posed to make her father-in-law happy. The 
old man was too plain in his person and man- 
ner to please her fastidious taste ; and she did 
not hesitate to exhibit her contempt of him and 
the old friends who came tosee him. He was 
soon given to understand that he must have 
less company—that their dry conversation and 
rude jests were not to be tolerated when polite 
and fashionable persons were accustomed to 
converse. One by one his friends, who per- 
ceived their presence was unwelcome to the! 
lady of the house, ceased to visit him, and the | 
old man pined for converse and company. His) 
son, no less than his wife, seemed to regard | 
him with coldness of manner that scarcely 
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In the parties that were given at the } 
and in the chance assemblages of persor 
one conversed with him—no one notice | 
In time, he was requested not to appear att 
ble when strangers were present, but toawa» 
his meals in a private room. After this 4), 
graceless daughter began to complain that 
injured the settees and lounges by placing his 
feet on them—that he leaned back in his cha. 
soiling the paper of the room with his he: ae 
and thathe spat upon the carpets—that his 
conversation was not suitable for their visitors 
and that his presence cast a gloom ove 
them. , 
The natural pride of his heart had been jp. 
creased by his position in society, and the oe; 
ample and suggestions of his wife, until ‘e!. 
ing was stifled, and the inhuman son consent. 
ed to the proposal to give the father, to whom 
they owed every thing, the exclusive use of 
one room and to confine him to it all times 
The old man lived here almost in solitude. 
for his children for days together did not come 
into his room, and he saw only the servants 
who came to wait on him and serve up his 
food. Thisconsisted in general of the broken 
meats left from the table of the family, though 
the supply was abundant. , ) 
A short time after transferring his property 
to his son, the old man perceived his error — 
The evident change of manner which took 
place in their conduct was well calculated t 
wound his feelings, while in the reckless ex. 
pendituresat home, the waste of money abroad, 
and the neglect of business in the store, be 
foresaw the loss of all for which he waser- 
slaved himself for life. Remonstrances were 
in vain—as they failed to produce a chang: 
living and only provoked unkind replies. 
Time passed on, and the room which the 
father used was required for a nursery, and he 
was removed to anold out-house on the place, 
at some distance from the mansion house— 
This was a severe blow to the old man, for 2: 
though he had no sympathy from his ungrate 
ful son and daughter, his grandchildren wer 
a source of happiness to him; and in thet 
smiles and infantile caresses he often forgot t! 
heartlessness of their parents. They wer 
frequently in his room, and were the only pr 
of comfort that stayed his wearied spirit. Th: 
hut in which he was placed was old and 
cayed, and much out of repair, but the son p> 
mised to have it made thoroughly comfortai2 
before the cold season came on, which howe’ 
er, was not done. The unnatural son at 0 
called occasionally to see his father, but * 
length entirely discontinued his visits, an¢ ™ 
was left to the care of servants alone. It's 
not to be supposed that they would not neg*«* 
him when he was so utterly abandones ‘ 
others; and accordingly the old man often su 
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amounted to civility; and he could not = 
fee] that his presence was oppressive to them. 


fered from hunger, and severe cold. 
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—— igi 
Restrained by pride from going to the house 
fom which he had been so cruelly exiled, his 
messages to his son were, for the most part, 
either never reported by the servants or disre- 
garded by their master ; w hile he, in the mean 
time, was left to solitude and suffering. The 
visits of his grand-children during the warm 
season had often cheered the old man, but 





when the cold weather set in they ceased to) 
come to his cold and miserable abode, and he 
With insufficieut attire, but | 


was left solitary. 
\ittle fuel and a few old shrudded coverlets 


upon a bed of straw, in an old hut through | 
winds of winter 


whose crevices the bitter 
were whistling, suffered a father whose head 
was blanched with the frosts of more than se- 


venty years, while the son to whom he had 


civen life and wealth rioted in ]uxury and ex-| 


travagance unmindful of his wants—regard- 
less of his woes. 


blankets for his comfortless bed, but failing to 
receive them, he called on the groom at ‘the 
sable to make inquiry about them. 


obtain money to purchase them—when the old 
man seeing the horses which were kept for 
the carriage, the course and the chase, all 
confortably protected from the cold by blank- 
eting, requested the groom to ask his son for 


one of their covers to keep him from freezing. | 


On the following morning he called upon) 
the groom to learn the success of his applica- 
tion, and met a rude repulse from the servant, | 
who, it is possible, had never reported the 
matter to his master at all. The old man’s 
feelings overcame him—he longed for death | 
that he might escape further unhappiness, and 
no longer afford occasion to his unnatural chil-| 
dren of impiety that could not fail to draw) 
down the vengeance of heaven upon them. | 
His strength for the time forsook him, and sit-| 
ting down on the sill of the stable, he leaned | 
his head against the door, and the sorrows of | 
his heart found their way in the sobs that broke | 
ftom his bosom, and the streams that coursed | 
his pale cheeks. Blinded with tears and the| 
streaming white hair which the wind had| 
blown from his temples over his eyes, he did| 
not know that any one was near him, until he} 
felta weighton his knees, and on throwing’ 
aside the long locks that obscured his vision, | 
sw his second grand-son gazing up into his! 
fice with an expression in which love, pity, | 
surprise, and inquiry were sweetly blended. | 
The little innocent sought to learn the cause of | 
his grandfather's sorrow, but the old man was 
unable for a time to take any further notice 
of his questions than to press ‘him to his bosom| 
ind to weep the more passionately. When 
ie did ascertain the cause of his grief, the 
litle fellow ran to the groom and insisted on 
his taking the blanket from the pony which 
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He had sent messages re-| 
peatedly to his son to provide him a pair of | 


The} 
groom told him that he had been unable to! 
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belonged to him wl his elde r brother, we 
having received it, came and throwed it over 
his grandfather’s shoulders. He then be- 
sought him to goto the house, but the old man 
returned to the solitude of his dreary hut. 

The child went back tothe house weeping ; 
and his father, who sat by a cheerful fire, his 
feet resting on a cushion, supposing that he 
was suffering from the cold, spoke kindly to 
him and offered to take him in his arms; but 
he repulsed his caresses. Besought to tell 
what grieved him, he broke forth into more 
passionate weeping, and exclaimed, “ When | 
am a man, I will not be wicked like you, fa- 
ther ; when you become old and are sent to the 
hut to lie on a straw bed, I will not let you 
freeze there ; I will give you a horse blanket 
whenever you want it, father!” After this, 
ina simple way, he mentioned the scene at the 
stable, and every word went like an arrow to 
the heart of the inhuman son. The latent 
spark of nature was enkindled—shame was 
excited—the vengeance and retribution of 
heaven shadowed forth in the prophetic words 
of his own child, alarmed him—sorrow, peni- 
tence, stirred his bosom, and he instantly de- 
termined to recall his much neglected, much 
abused parent, to the home from which he had 
been exiled. He called in his wife and stated 
his fixed determination for the future—re- 
proached her and himself for the ingratitude, 
the folly, impiety of the past—that they had 
disregarded the counsels, the happiness, the 
honour of him who had just claims upon them 
for all reverence ; and in the career of folly and 
extravagance had wasted every thing they 
possessed upon those who in reality cared 
nothing for them. 

The reverse of fortune, and the difficulties 
which the old man had ofien predicted during 
his course of pleasure and fashion, may, it is 
possible, have had some influence in awaken- 
ing serious reflection and proper feelings. The 
father was induced to return to the mansion 
house, and found a place at the fireside and 
the table. Fletcher consulted him on the 
state of his affairs, and was sagacious enouch 
to discover that the old gentleman had a much 
better idea of business than he had supposed 
some time before ; he adopted many of his sug- 
gestions, and made every effort to recover 
himself from his difficulties, by prudence and 
economy. He applied to many whom he had 
been disposed to regard as friends in his pros- 
perity. He found them to be friends in pros- 
perity only. They could loan him no money, 
nor extend his credit if he chanced to owe 
them. In a word, he experienced sufficient 
proof of the heartlessness of fashionable 
friends. His merchandise was seized and 
sacrificed. Of all that had partaken of his 
hospitality—upon whom he had wasted thou- 
sands—there was not one tolend him a pound 
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to continue business. His house and furni- 


ture was seized, his stud of horses, and his'! 


hounds. Still, of his many summer friends, 
there was no one generous enough to give him | 


necessary for his family—never was there 
a more total abandonment. 

Yet plain old Henry Addington had some | 
friends to whom he was dear, if the son had) 
no friends. ‘They who had been treated con- | 
tumeliously by the arrogant son and daughter, | 
came forward in time to assist the father, and | 
through him the unworthy children. ‘They | 
supplied the old man with funds to purchase 
such furniture as was necessary for the family, 


with this proviso, that it should be held in his}, 


name. ‘The day of sale came on, and the old 

man resolved to bid for the plainer articles on- | 
ly—such as would suit the fallen fortunes of | 
the family. The circumstances of the sale) 
being known, it was supposed that there would | 
be but little competition when he bid ; but un-| 
expectedly there was a stranger present who} 
proved to be a most determined opponent. He 

seemed inclined to purchase every thing that | 
was offered, except the more costly furniture, | 
so that the old man could scarcely obtain an| 
article without its full value or even more. | 
The house and grounds were next sold, and | 
the mysterious stranger was the purchaser. | 
The hounds were next sold, the hunters, the | 
carriage horses, and the coursers, but for none | 
of these did the stranger offer a bid. They | 
appeared to lave no interest for him ; but when 
the pony was put up, the slight little animal ! 
from which the blanket had been taken (the | 
least able of any to spare its cover, if it might| 
be judged from its shivering) the stranger im- 
mediately bid for it. There was some com- 
petition for it. 'The eyes of the juvenile own- 
ers, as the contest was kept up, began to glis- 
ten, then moistened, and when it was at last | 
knocked down to the stranger, and led back to| 
the staff, those of the younger were deluged | 
in tears. The sale closed with the day, and 
the family in sorrow and humiliation retired 
to sleep for the last time in the mansion from 
which their own folly had exiled them. 

In the morning the little boys in paying a 
visit to the pony that they might carry him 
the last feed which he was to have from their 
hands, were glad to find that the kind owner 
had already put a blanket upon him; and their 
grandfather was shortly after equally surpris- | 
ed and delighted to recover the title papers for 
the house and furniture made out in his own 
name, and a check fora very large amount on| 
the bank of England—the sum total, principal | 
and interest of the money of which his early | 
partner had defrauded him many years before. | 
He had returned from India very wealthy, and | 
learning the distressed circumstances of the 
man he had injured, sought to make the repara- 





| tion which justice and honour demanded 
shortly after paid him a visit and at the ear, 
time presented the boys with their pon 


Ye 


remain. He was lord of the domicil, anq | 
children his guests. The old storehouse wo. 
obtained, and a very plain sign put over th, 
‘door, containing the words “ Addinotc: 

| Son,” and business again prospered on he 

| At home it did not seem to his son's wife: 
ithe old man was so often disposed to , 


feet on the chairs. He certainly spat 


|| the carpets, and, at all events, if he ; id . 


they were his own. 

His conversation was more agreeable, 
the old friends who came again to see });; 
peared less clownish and old fashioned, 
| they were even a little antique, she prefer 
| their goodness of heart to the insincerity of the 
‘modern fashionable friends whom she hy 
known. In a word, they were a happy fy ‘i 
| ly—they heartily regretting their past errors 
and the old man not only forgiving them 
| studiously avoiding all references tothem, Ip 
|a good old age Henry Addington was gathered 
| to his fathers, leaving to his son the chief part 


of his wealth, and bequeathing to his grandson 


the residue, besides the HORSE BLANKET, 
which, to the day of his death the old man had 


kept upon his bed ; and seemed to think it con- 


tained more warmth than half a dozen ording. 
iry blankets. 

| Reader, I have done; and now, when I tel! 
|you that the principal incidents in the aboy 
| tale are true, will you pause and consider the 


|duty of parental reverence! Are you a man 


'|and behold a young woman who is dear to yi 


‘forgetting the love and duty which she owes 


|to her father? Believe me when | tell you 


'that the graceless daughter will be the fait 

| less wife, and that she who denies reverence 
to the head which has been whitened in the 
'Jabour and toil of life for her, will fail in her 
|honour of you when time and change shal 
|have obliterated the charms that attracted her 
learly attention. Are youa maiden! Wil 
| you trust your happiness to one who disregards 
the first law of nature and of heaven! When 
‘the dim eyes of age Jook to him in vain tor 
ithe tenderness of filial piety, and the feebi: 
|knees of her who gave him existence appea! 


|in vain for support, can you flatter yourself 


|that he will be mindful of you when the roses 
‘shall have faded from your cheek, and the 


‘graces of your person and the elasticity 0 


your step have departed with the flight « 
‘years? Build not your hopes of happiness 0! 
a foundation of sand! In conclusion, in th 
‘words of a higher wisdom and authority | 
would say to all, “ Honour thy father and thy 


mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
‘earth which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
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From the Bower of Taste. 


THE BURIAL. 


Itis many years since it happened; the 
‘yurch yard gate which opens into its wide 
sold of dead, has become as mossy as the 
‘ombstones of those, who once, like this, were 
athe newness of youth. The church, which 
ood in storm and shine, a seeming guardian 
‘the devarted, has fallen, and its foundations 
. stones of speaking desolation. The trim 
éress and young happiness of those who 
visited it in boyish days, are no longer upon 
hat hill, where the Sabbath bell rang out for 

o service of God ;—alas! there is a change. 
The turf over the bosoms of those we loved, 
yce fed by the rank nourishment of forms 
ear even to memory, has become as close, 
as matted, as unfruitful, as the remains of 
those who sleep beneath it. 

It is many years since it happened ; a young 
one was cut off, her tiny fingers played oft 
with the locks of that youth whom in former 
days she deemed as a brother; forgettul of the 
progress of time, in early womanhood she still 
thought of him as a brother—but her brother, 
as she miscalled him, went away to death, 
ani that churchyard enlisted him among. its 
‘habitants. ‘She watched over him in sickness 
asa brother—she marked his slow departure 
as that of a brother—she prayed the prayer 
for his recovery as for a brother—she went 
day by day, and step, by step to the tomb as of'a 
brother—but after the last sad hour, the delu- 
son Which she had concealed, even from 


herself, vanished, and she awoke and found} 


that she had not lost a brother, but a lover. 
He was not of kin, but the marriage of soul 
had passed, and she was not a bereaved sister, 
but doomed to a real widowhood of soul. 

The days went sadly onward. ‘The cottage 
of Mary, gradually became less beautiful in 
her eyes. The sun sat not beneath the 
golden cloud as when Henry pointed out the 
veauties of its sinking. The prayer of her 
grey haired father fell in a pathetic, yet with- 
ering tone, when she named the vacancy of 
lial spot once occupied by him, now departed, 
now deserted, Then came the consumption 
ot the heart, and one by one passed its vital 
energies. ‘The tear came, and the step tot- 
tered as the duties of a Sabbath called her 
to pass the simple monument raised to the 
nemory of Henry—words once spoken—the 
tall expressed breathings of affection, all, all 
came, and Mary remembered them alas too 
well. She was the favorite of our village, 
and the faint smile of despondency which gave 
thetwilight gleam over her marble face, would 
cheer with a kind of moonlight ray,—there 
Was within it coldness and pleasure. But the 
) Ollite was wasting in the lamp; from the 
right flame it decreased to flickerings, to 
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dimness, and, finally, went out, and the burial 
came. There was the aged father in the 
funeral train—creeping mid the incuinmbrances 
of years and grief to the grave of his daugh- 
ter,—her village lovers, who had admired in 
awe, and who liad witnessed in sorrow, her 
progress to a spirit, were there, and the train 
advanced and the cemetery was opened,—oh 
God,—what more disastrous hour is there than 
| that opening of the tomb, fur that one dear to 
us in youth, and its grating close as it shuts 
jone loved object from our sight forever.— 
Mary, | remember that hour when the grave 
claimed its victim; the hearse as it stopped as 
lit were but for a moment, at that old gate,— 
ithe look of that grey haired parent, as luis pale 
| tace quivered, and his blood shot eye witnessed 
the inhuming of his last earthly hope; aye, 
well do | remember thy favorite song, ere thy 
coffin was placed beside that of Henry. 


The dead, of peace alone have hope 
Within their stilly home, 

The sun looks kindly in its slope 
Athwart the dead one’s tomb, 


Amid the moonbeams chilly glare 
Spirits their revels keep, 

And round their dreamy temples bear 
The etherial crowns of sleep. 


The earthy care, the grasp of wrong, 
Blight not the sever’d soul; 

But all the tide of hope, of song, 
O’er all their revels roll. 


The lov’d are there, aye, purified 
From all of mortal ill, 

And o’er sweet bowers of pleasure glide 
Like fairies o’er yon rill. 


The dew drops in their airy lair 
Are diamonds rich in hue; 

Their lovers smile upon them there, 
And mist-wreath’d flow’rets strew. 


I greet ye, dead! your holiness 
No bigotry e’er owns; 

For each will each forever bless, 
With raptures’ thrilling tones. 


Oh give me death ; this world of woe 
Cannot my sorrows heal : 

Its blandishment can never know 
The joys that o’er it steal. 


Then come, that dreadful, blissful hour, 
So strange and yet so dear; 

Oh lead me to the spirit bower 
Of him, who loved me here. 


It is many years since it happened; the tomb 
of Mary is upon the hill, and the church has 
fallen; the letters upon the marble are filled 
| with the moss of time, and I remember well 
ithe day of her burial; yet the song above 
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written is the we tngidde begncy which she | 
bequeathed me, save that of a reverence for | 
her sorrow, for her virtues, for her young]| 
departure. The tear comes in my eye, as that | 
tombstone peers out beneath a summer moon, | 
and when winter clothes it in its winding | 
sheet of snow, I sigh to think that the form 
beneath it is cold, and chiiled forever. 

Boerne. | 


THE JEWS. 


The present physical, moral, and social 
condition of the Jews, must be a miracle. 
We can come to no other conclusion. Had 
they continued, from the commencement of 
the Christian era down to the present hour, in 
some such national state in which we find the 
Chinese, walled off from the rest of the human 
family, and by their selfishness on a national 
scale, and their repulsion of alien elements, 
resisting every assault from without in the 
shape of hostile invasion, and from an over- 
powering national pride, forbidding the intro- 
duction of new and foreign customs, we should 
not see so much mystery interwoven with 
their existence. But this is not their state— 
far from it. They are neither a united and 
independent nation, nor a parasytic province. 
They are peeled, and scattered, and crumbled 
into fragments; but, like broken globules of 
quicksilver, instinct with a cohesive power, 
ever claiming affinity, and ever ready to 
amalgamate. Geography, arms, genius, poli- 
tics, and foreign help, do not explain their 
existence; time and climate and customs 
equally fail to unravel it. None of these are 
orcan be the springs of their perpetuity. 
They have been spread over every part of the 
habitable ‘globe ; they have lived under the 
regime of every dynasty; they have shared 
the protection of just laws, the proscription of 
cruel ones, and witnessed the rise and progress 
of both; they have used every tongue, and 
lived in every latitude. The snows of Lap- 
Jand have chilled, and the suns of Africa have 
scorched them. They have drunk of the 
Tiber, the Thames, the Jordan, the Mississippi. 
Inevery century, and in every degree of 
latitude and longitude, we find a Jew. It is 
not so with any other race. Empires the most 
illustrious have fallen, and buried the men 
that constructed them ; but the Jew has lived 
among the ruins, a living monument of in- 
destructibility. Persecution has unsheathed 
the sword and lighted the fagot. Papal su- 
perstition and Moslem barbarism have smote 
them with unsparing ferocity, penal rescripts 
and deep prejudice have visited on them most 
unrighteous chastisement; and notwithstand- 
ing all, they survive. Robert Montgomery, 
in his Messiah, thus expresses the relative 
position of the Jews: 








‘ Empires have sunk and kingdoms passed 


But still, apart, sublime in misery, stands 


awn 


The wreck of Israel. Christ hath come and t 


And miracles around the cross 

A holy splendor of undying truth 

Preserve ; but yet their pining spirit looks 
For that unrisen Sun which prophets hail'd 
And when I view him in the garb of wo, 

A wandering outcast, by the world disowned 
The haggard, lost, and long oppressed Jew 


“ Hts BLOOD BE ON us” through my spirit rolls 


In fearful echo from a nation’s lips 
Remembered Zion ! still for thee awaits 
A future teeming with triumphal sounds 
And shape of glory.” 


Like their own bush on Mount Horeb, 
Israel has continued in the flames, but | 


sumed. They are the aristocracy ot Scrip! 
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reft of their coronets—princes in degradat 


A Babylonian, a Theban, a Spartan, an 
nian, a Roman, are names known in | 
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only ; their shadows alone haunt the world and 


flicker on its tablets). A Jew walks 
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street, dwells in every capital, traverses every 


exchange, and relieves the monoto hy 
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nations “of the earth. The race has inherited 


the heir-loom of immortality, incapal 


extinction oramalgamation. Like str 
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from a common head, and composed of ¥ 
of a peculiar nature, they have flowed a 
every stream, without blending with it, 


ceiving its color or its flavor, and travers 
surface of the Globe, and the lapse of 
centuries, peculiar, distinct, alone. 


\ish race, at this day, is perhaps th 


striking seal of the truth of the Sacred 0 
There is no possibility of accounting {i 
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in the records of truth. Their aggreg: 
individual character is as remarkable : 
circumstances. Meanness the most 


and pride the most ove rbearing—the d eg 


tion of helots, and yet a conscious and : 
fest sense of the dignity of a royal priest 
—crouching, cozening, squeezing, gr 
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with nothing too low for them to do, 
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dirty, if profitable, for them to pick up! 


notwithstanding, in the synagogue, ! 
back along many thousand years toan 
try, beside ‘which that of our peers and | 
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is but of ye esterday, regarding, justly, Abraham, 
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when they, now kings and princes in Gisg 
shall become so indeed, by a manifestation 
most glorious, and a dispensation the 


sublime. ‘The people are a per petu al 
acle—a living echo of Heaven's holy 
prolonged from generation to genera 
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The Heiress—The Bride’s Father. 


THE 


HEIRESS. 


| said he, awkwardly, I did understand you 
| were worth a great deal more—but—”  ~ 

A sprightly, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired “No, sir,” she replied, “no excuses or 
ttle gitl, used to sit, on the pleasent even-| apologies: think about what I have told you; 
ings of June, on the marble steps opposite; you are embarrassed now ; answer me another 
my lodgings, when I lived in Philadelphia,| time ;” and rising, she bade him good night. 
od sing over a hundred little sonnets, and}, She just escaped a trap; he went next day 
tcl] as many tales, in a voice, and with an air) to her guardian to inquire more particularly in- 
¢ delightful simplicity, that charmed me} to her affairs, and receiving the same answer, 

‘ She was then an orphan) he dropped his suit at once. 
i, and commonly reported to be rich—!; The next serious proposal followed soon 
often and often I sat, afier a day of toil and) after, and this too came from one who suc- 
yexation, and listened to her innocent voice, | ceeded toa large portion of her esteem, but 
breathing forth the notes of peace and happi-| applying the same crucible to the love he 
ess, which flowed cheerfully from a light! offered her, she found a like result. He too 
eart, and felt a portion of that tranquillity | left her and she rejoiced in another fortunate 
seal over my bosom. Such was Eliza Hunt-| escape. 
ley when I first knew her. | She some time after became acquainted 
‘Several years had elapsed, during which) witha young gentleman of slender fortune, in 
time | was absent from the city, when walk-|, whose approaches she thought she discovered 
ing along one of the most fashionable squares, | more of the timid diffidence of love, than she 
[saw an elegant female figure step into a| had witnessed before. She did not check his 
carriage, followed by a gentleman and two| hopes, and in process of time, he too made 
pretty children. [did not immediately re-| her an offer. But when she spoke of her for- 
cognize her face ; but my friend, who was by| tune, he begged her to be silent; it is to vir- 
my side, pulled my elbow, do you not recog-| tue, worth and beauty, said he, that I pay my 
nize little Eliza, who used to sing for us when| court, not to fortune. In you I shall obtain 
we lived together in Walnut-street? J did| what is worth more than gold. She was 
remember, it was herself. | most agreeably disappointed. They were 

She used to be fond, said he, of treating her| married, and the union was solemnized; she 
little circle of friends with romances—and at|,made him master of her fortune with herself. 
last she acted out a neat romance herself.| [am indeed worth eighteen hundred dollars, 
She came out into the gay circle of life, under| said she to him, but I never said how much 
the auspices of her guardian. It was said} more; and I hope never to enjoy more plea- 
by some she was rich—very rich—but the|/sure than I feel this moment, when I tell you 
amount of wealth did not appear to be a mat-| my fortune is one hundred and eighty thou- 
ter of publicity ; however, the current, and as} sand. 
we generally believed, well founded report,| It is actually so, but still her husband often 
was sufficient to draw around her many ad-| tells her that in her he possesses a far nobler 
mirers—and among the number not a few) fortune-— Trenton Emporium. 
serious courtiers. | 


} 


She did not wait long, before a young gen-| 
tleman, on whom she had looked with asome-|| THE FATHER. 
what partial eye, because he was the gayest| ° ee 

and handsomest of her lovers, emboldened by| : a =e phsclaniecaily ; 

her partiality, made her an offer. Probably) The bridegroom's away with his beautitul bride 
she blushed, and her heart fluttered a little, - 


|| Alone sits the father,—alone in his years! 
but they were sitting in a moonlight parlor, | 
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The mansion is silent, the old man in tears! 
d ?|| He thinks of her sweetness, which sooth'd every care, 
and as her embarrassment was more than half | And he fondly looks up, as expecting her there 
' 


concealed, she soon recovered, and as a wag-|| Ah! when was the time he such sorrow had shown, 
gish humour happened to have the aeneniians And she came not ?7—but now the old man weeps alone 
= 7 » Ge s | 

she put on a serious face, told him she was| 
honoured by his preference, but that there was|| 


And could she remember his fondness, that threw 
Fresh flowers o’er her path every moment she knew,— 
That granted each wish her light heart could prefer.— 


one matter which should be understood before, 
by giving him a reply,she bound him to his 
promise. * Perhaps you may think me weal- 
thy; I would not for the world have you labor 
under a mistake upon that point; Iam worth 
eighteen hundred dollars.” 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman 
started as if electrified. ‘Eighteen hundred 
collars!” he repeated ina manner that be-| 
‘rayed the utmost surprise; “yes, ma’am,” 





| Who in the wide world had but her—only her? 
Oh, nature! how strange and unfeeling appears 
| This breaking of a!l the affections of years, 
| For one who a summer ago was unknown! 
| Yet that one has her heart; the old man weeps alone! 


No, not for a crown,—as an emperor's bride, 

Had I quitted a father’s affectionate side! 

'T'd thought on his evenings, long, lonely, and dim, 

| And prized not a love unconnected with him ;— 

And deem’d him who'd not sooth'd my father’s decline, 
Howe’er he might love me) unworthy of mine; 

Nor changed the affections ‘neath which I had grown, 
Nor left a fond father, old, chcerless, and lone. 





New Year’s Eve. 








DUETT.—NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


MUSIC 


Andante. 


Old year! thy sands 
Bright joy and sorrow 


are fast descending, 
sweetly blending, 


The grateful heart, though calmed by sadness, Delighted dwells 


Thy hours of gloom 


2 In each remember'd pang of sorrow, 
Faith sees a Father's chastening love ; 
While hope beholds a brighter morrow, 
And lifts her longing eyes above. 
Along the past, God’s smile appearing, 
To memory lends a lovelier light ; 
That heavenly smile the future cheering, 
Bids livelier hopes the soul invite. 


and hours of gladness, Come thronging 
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With earnest gaze 


‘ we watch thy fligh 
Shed round thy path e+ 


a mournful light 


~ 


on days gone by, 


back in memory’s 


Da Capo 

3 A New Year comes—we haste to meet him, 

Fresh hopes and blessings on his wings: 
With grateful songs of praise we greet him 

Be smiles or tears the store he brings. 
A Father's eye still beaming o’er us, 

We'll tread our homeward, heavenward way 
Be smooth or rough the road before us, : 

We'll onward press to endless day. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC, HELPMEETS TO TEM- 
PERANCE. 

Both poetry and music have powerful in- 
fluence on the mind, and are peculiarly at- 
tractive to the young. The ancient Romans, 
aware of this magic and secret influence, had 
their laws and maxims put into verse, and 
sung as ballads by their children; thereby 
hoping to give them an early bias to sobriety 
and virtue. A conviction of the same truth | 
prompted the remark of a British statesman, | 
«“ Give me the making of a nation’s ballads, 
and I care not who make her laws.” Who) 
will give us a poem on Temperance worthy | 
of the age of reform? who write for us tem-| 
perance songs, and weave the maxims of| 
Temperance into verse, so that our children | 
may have the jingle of them imprinted on 
their young minds, together with the soothing 
music of their lullaby, and the pleasing of 
their bell and bottle? What a subject for | 
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ance! How suitable for the pastoral! Who 
does not thirst for water, and feel a rising 
love for delights, at the music of “The old 
oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, that 
hung at the well?” Who will catch thi 
fervor and spirit of this sweet canzonet, and 
give us more water songs? I remember see- 
ing at a Temperance celebration in one of 
our New York villages, a company of soldiers 
surrounding a score of infant boys and girls 
singing that sprightly ballad, “The Temper 
ance Army.” The loud laugh of delight 
shook the nodding plumes that overshadowed 
the little troop of singers, equally delig'ited, 
and who were honoured with a loud and 
hearty hurrah from the train band, as they 
opened to the right and left, as the Jit: 
peace-making army departed, singing ! 
chorus, “If spared next year, we'll do 
so!” The company reversed arms, 
turned into the meeting-house to attend ' 


the epic we have in the mighty warfare of ||temperance meeting, and this was on the 4th 


alcohol, and the sports of meek-eyed Temper- of July!—Olive Leaf and Weekly Mess. 








